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ABSTRACT 

The present report both details the initial 
statements of educational need made by State residents and adds more 
insight into underlying educational problems. The first report 
concentrated on a questionnaire approach to allow a cross section of 
the population to give their perceptions of Washington State 
educational needs. One of the principal purposes of the present study 
was to gather indepth information from the same representative sample 
of State residents on the same needs, through group interviews rather 
than questionnaires* This report discusses the methodology and the 
relationships of the various dimensions of learner needs that are 
studied and categorizes these needs. It concentrates on probing for 
the underlying reasons for the perceived needs indicated by the 
respondents in the Phase I report. The six categories of needs are 
student involvement, educator-learner relationships, student 
self-image^ curriculum structure, community involvement, and 
educational administration. (Photographs may reproduce poorly) • 
(Author/JF) 
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FOREWORD 



1. )'n 



The State Advisory Council, after reviewing the findings of this study, has com- 
piled a listing of critical educational needs which differ slightly from those 
appearing in this document, and they are as follows i 

I. There is a need to develop greater student involvement, encouraging 
student interest and participation in the learning process, providing 
experiences of responsibility and authority, and participation in 
decisions concerning their education. 

a) Students dp not have sufficient opportunity for active 
participation in learning. 

b) Students are not given experience of real responsibility. 

II. There is a need to establish educator-learner relationships which promote 
understanding, respect and communication between student i and educators. 

a) Existing educator-learner relationships are largely devoid 
of mutual respect and understanding. 

b) Existing educator-learner relationships are largely devoid 
of communication* 

III. There is a need for building the positive self-image of the student by 
providing him with a sense of dignity and pride, to foster a sense of 
identity, encouraging self-confidence and a willingness to meet chal- 
lenging situations. 

a) The school system is largely insensitive to the need for 
every student to experience success and to develop a posi- 
tive self-image. 

b) The school system> in its orientation to white-middle class 
society, contributes to the feelings of inferiority, low 
self esteem and low level of aspiration on the part of 
minority group students. 

IV. There is a need to alter the curriculum so that it includes more offer- 
ings that interest and involve every student and becomes relevant to the 
world of today. 

a) Curriculum should be altered in such a way that students 
can use their own interests as vehicles for learning, e.g., 
an interest in auto shop to learn math. 

b) Curriculum should be further altered to include subjects relevant 
to the modern society and to allow study of world, nationr*l and 
communi.ty problems as and when they occur rather than years, 
months, or even weeks after the event. 



V. Thsre is a need to promote greater community involvement so that: 

a) channels of communication between school and community are open 
and adequate; 

b) the coimnunity is involved in the development of policies and 
goals; 

c) community resources are used both inside and outside of the 
school for educational purposes, e.g., a local artist provi- 
ding art instruction; students taking certain course work in 
community agencies. 

i 

VI. There is a need for the personnel involved in educational administration 
to provide the processes by which educational goals are clearly defined 
and resources coordinated to achieve the goals. 

a) Planning should involve those outside of the traditional 
pattern and include students, parents, businessmen, etc. 

b) More attention should be given to the recruitment, inservice 
training and evaluation of staff. 

c) More attention should be given to educational accountability 
in the form of accomplishment audits and the results of these 
audits conveyed to the student and the community on the one 
hand and to State anH other agencies on the other. 

VII. There is a need to develop teaching methods that will permit a student 
to see the relevance and applicability of subjects taught in school to 
his present and future life. 
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SUMMARY OF FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 



Educational needs in the State of Washington were classified accord- 
ing to six Cv'=:togories, (1) student involvement, (2) educator-learner 
relationships, (3) student self-image, (4) curriculum structure, 
(5) c<:mmunity involvement and (6) educational administration. 
Findings and conclusions relative to each classification are summarized 
below. 

I, STUDENl' INVOLVEMENT 

The major concerns of respondents were that students (a) did 
not have sufficient opportunity for active participation in 
learning, (b) were often disinterested in the subjects they 
were studying since they did not seem applicable to today *s : 
world, (c) were not able to work at their own speed and (d) 
were not given any experience of real r e spoils ibil it y. Conclu- 
sions were: 

1- Classes should be restructured to put primary emphasis on 

practical learning situations, discussions, etc. rhat enable 
students to actively participate in learning rather than 
passively listening to lectures or being "handed knowledge." 

2. Students should be involved in school planning and adminis- 
tration in an advisory and/or on an equal bas^is with 
educators. This should be done on a controlled/ experimental 
basis . 

3. Steps should be taken to give students a greater sense of 
purpose in learning and a positive attitude toward 
education. Using students as tutors for the younger gjrades 
should be considered as one means of achieving this end, 

II. EDUCATOR-LEARNER REn?iTIONSHIPS 

The major concerns of respondents were that (a) existing educator- 
learner relationships were largely devoid of mutual respect, 
communication and understanding and (b) existing counseling 
programs did not provide students with counseling on personal 



r 



or emotional problems or with adequate mtormauion about 
vocational and higher education opportunities • Conclusions 
were : 

1. Educators should learn to view students as equals rather than 
"units to be instructed" and somehow less than human. 



2. 'Educators should have a thorough understanding and 
knowledge of the socio-economic and cultural background 

of their students. Orientation should be provided ror nev7 
teachers in areas with substantial minority group enroll- 
ment . 

3. Counselors should be placed in a position where they can 
gain the trust of students, counsel them on all problems 
and act as intermediaries between the school system, 
student and parent. This probably means freeing them of 
their present administrative and disciplinary functions. 

III. SELF-IMAGE 



The major concerns of respondents were that (a) the school 
system was largely insensitive to the need for every student 
to experience success and develop a good self-image and (b) 
the school system's orientation to white middle class society 
emphasized the minority group student's feelings of inferiority 
and caused problems such as poor self-esteem, loss of identity 
and low achievement levels. Conclusions were: 

1. Students should be able to measure or realize achievements 
and success on a regular and personal basis. 

2. Consideration should be given to eliminating the present 
grading system. 

3. Students from minority groups should be taught about their 
background and heritage and its relationship to resent day 
society. However, these courses must be carefully designed 
and viewed primarily as a vehicle for generating an improved 
self-image and sense of identity • I f the courses are taught 
simply as an additional history class they will probably be 

^ of negligible value. 
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CURRICULUM STRUCTURE 



The major concerns of respondents were that (a) the. existing 
curriculum was largely irrelevant to today's world and thus 
ineffective in preparing students to become informed and 
productive members of society, (b) many students were not 
learning to read adequately and (c) the curriculum was too 
narrow to include subjects that would interest and involve 
every student. Conclusions were: 

!• The curriculum should be restructured to include subjects 
relevant to modern society and to allow study of world, 
national and community problems as and when they occur rather 
than yearS/ months or even weeks after the event, 

2. Teaching methods and presentation of subject matter should be 
such that the student is able to see the relevance and 
applicability of subjects taught in school to his present and 
future life. 

3. The efficacy of existing reading programs should be carefully 
evaluated. 

4. Considerax.ion should be given to eliminating all required 
siobjects and allowing students to choose the subjects they 
wish to take. However, this should be done in conjunction 
with a carefully designed informational system by which 
students would be made aware of which courses are necessary 
to meet certain vocational and academic objectives. More- 
en ^r, student progress would have to be measured by reliable 

jhievement cests and institutions of higher education 
would have to be persuaded to accept test scores in lieu 
of completion of so many years of required subjects. 



V. COMMUNITY IKTTOLVEMENT 

The respondents were concerned that (a) at present the community 
had little or no influence over educational policies and goals, 
(b) exisLiixy c/iannels of cum uuiiicHLioii LeLweeii tocli^^ulo ciiiu 
parents were inadequate and (c) school policies on such things 
as diress codes and discipline weie at variance with community 
standards. Conclusions were: 

O 
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!• Localized goals and objectives for the school system should 
be defined and agreed upor by a group of community members, 
educators, and students. This should be accomplished in 
conjunction with 'limited decentralization of school planning 
and administration to the neighborhood level to allow the 
community to orient the local school to their soci'o-economic 
or cultural group. 

2. Community members should be brought into the schools as 
part time teachers or para'-professionals to teach subjects 
on which they have a special competence e.g. local history, 
culture, banking, or business affairs. 

3. Consideration should be given to hiring a public relations 
director in every school district whose full time job it 
would be to inform the comniunity of what the school is doing, 
of future plans and to gather information on community 
reactions and aims for the school. 

EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 

The major concerns of respondents were that (a) schools A'ere 
largely insensitive to individuals outside the system (including 
students), (b) the "institution" of education does not recognize 
gross, viifferences in its clients (a school in Central Seattle is 
almost identical to one in an isolated rural area although the 
two areas have completely different population characteristics), 
(c) schools should place more emphasis on teaching attitudes, 
and (d) administrators should be more involved in planning and 
leadership rather than simply maintaining the status quo of the 
school system. Conclusions were : 

1. Educational goals and objectives should be clearly defined 
and methods of measuring progress toward these goals develop- 
ed. 

2. Educators should examine the attitudes inculcated by the 
present educational system (e.g. the purpose in learning 
is to get a good grade) and restructure the system to put 
primary emphasis on teaching of desirable attitudes towards 
responsibi lity, integrity , learning, etc . Moreover, the 
education system should emphasize attitudes rather than 
skii.ls because (a) skills will be learned more readily 

if the student has positive attitudes towards learning and 
(b) the changing society will demand different skills over 
time. 



Educational administrators should look outside the field 
education for new methods of planning and administration 
which would result in controlled change and improvement o 
the education system over time. 
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INTRODUCTION AND METH0D6L0SY 

■ . ■ . ■ i 



a RELATIONSHIP OP PRESENT REPORT TO OVERALL PLANNING PROCESS 

As a second phase of a two phase studV the present report both details 
the initial statements of educational need made by state residents 
and adds more insight inLo underlying educa,tional problems. The first 
report concentrated on a questionnaire approach to allow a cross sec- 
tion of the population to give their perceptions of Washington State- 
educational needs • One of the principal purpose^ of the present study 
.was to gather in-^depth information from* the same representative, sample 
of state residents on the same needs, through group interviews rather 
than questionnaires, and to transmit that information- to the Title III 
Advisory Council with a. minimum amount of editorializing. 

The consultants have made every effort to. maintain objectivity and to 
select those verbatim statements from transcripts of group discussions 
which represent a majority perception of the groups incerviewed. 
However, in recognition that* it is at least possible, if riot probable, 
that some editorial biases will intrude > . complete transcripts of the 
audio tapes from each of the group discussions held .throughout the 
iitate have, been : made available to the Office^ of the .Superintendent 
of Public Instruction- Hence, members of ' the Advisory Council or 
state educational^ perspnne-l^may refer to the transcripts fqr either 
a broader view of public perceptions or the exact context of state- 
ments presented in the report. It is> of course, not possible to 
present more ^than a very small portion • of the transcripts in this 
report since the total transcription runs to aipproximately thirteen 
hundred pages. 

The following chapter details the underlying problems 'for each of 
the needs statements which were articulated in the initial report,* 
The puirpose of this chapter is to set the context for the 'overall 
planning process undertaken by the state in keeping with national 
Title III"" requirements \and to briefly discuss the methodology and 
the relationships of the various dimensions of learner needs that, 
are discussed in both the . Phase I and Phase II reports. 

The information presented an this and in thp Phase I report will 
serve two functions for the State Title III Advisory Council : / . . 



1- It will serve on an interim basis as a qualitative, rather 
than a quantitative, assessment of educational needs in the 
State of Washington and consequently will assist the Council 
in judgii:'.g applications for innovative and exemplary grant 
funds . 

2. It will serve as background information for the Council in 
art icul:.t ing goals and quantifiable objectives as the first 
step in a continuing measurement of educational progress in 
the S'^ate of Washington. 

In fulfillincj the above functions, the primary strength of the research 
approach used here is that it includes viewpoints from outside the 
educational institution as well as within it. Consequently, it does 
not unnecessaril / restric '- the viewpoint of the Advisory Council in 
determining goals, as well as strategies, which are innovative and could 
be employed in the state educational system. The primary weakness of 
this research, and one which, it is hoped, will be rectified in the 
near future, is that it does not assess needs using quantitative meas- 
urements relative to specific objectives and thus cannot be replicated 
precisely in the future in order to determine progress of the educa- 
tional system. Hence, while the present report is a necessary and 
vital point of departure in the planning process, its value is of lim- 
ited duration. 

The next step in the planning process to which the Advisory Council 
will address itself (the statement of goals and quantifiable object- 
1 , . :) is an extremely important element, not only for administration 
of Tide III funds, but for administration of the public school 
system in the state. 

The overall planning process is generally accepted as a linked circuit, 
or continuum, of activities which a) ident i f ies problems ^ b) performs 
analyses of the problem, c) generates alternative solution strate- 
gies, d) develops a detailed plan for achieving the solution deemed 
to be most acceptable, e) implements the plan f) evaluates the pro- 
gress of the plan, g) disseminates the information to various enti- 
ties involved in planning and h) feeds back again to the firsr step 
for further refinements in the planning process. The planning process, 
then, is a continuing activity oriented toward refinement and improve- 
ment of the total educational system. The present report fits into 
the first step in the planning process, the identification of prob- 
lems. Problems are identified through a determination of (1) what 
should be (goals and objectives) , and (2) what is (present status or 
levels of achievement) , and (3) the discrepancies betweeji what should 
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be and what is. It can be 
in the Phase I and Phase TI 
articulating the yoals and c 

SUMMARY OF METHODOLOGY 

The methodologies employed during both the first and second phase 
projects are summarized here in order to familiarize the reader 
with constraints in using the information. The approach used in 
Phase I was to determine educational needs through a combination 
of self -administered questionnaires, mail questionnaires and focus 
interviews, backed up by research of secondary source material 
and consultation with experts in the fields of education, psychi- 
atry and psychology. The study involved interviewing six differ- 
ent types of respondents: (1) teachers, (2) non -teaching staff, 
(3) senior high students, (4) parents, (5) businessmen, and 
(6) dropouts. The respondents were interviewed at six different 
locations which were thought to be representative of the various 
ethnic, geographic and school district sizes within the state. The 
sample developed for the survey was designed to yield information 
on statewide student educational needs and on the needs of specific 
types of populations and designated geographic areas. Accordingly, 
all the school districts in the state were classified in regard to 
location, ethnic composition and size of the school population. 
After the classification, a sample school district was selected 
from each category. The districts selected represented urban iret- 
ropolitan, urban non-me cropolitan , suburban, rural, rural ethnic, 
and urban disadvantaged. 

Within each of the sample areas, two high schools, two junior ligh 
schools, (where they existed) and two elementary schools were se- 
lected for inclusion in the survey. The schools selected generally 
reflected the ethnic composition of the school district. The ques- 
tionnaires u-^ed for the teacher, non-teacher, student and parent 
surveys were self -administered . However, since it was felt that 
students might need more help in completing their questionnaires, 
student questionnaires were administered in a group situation. 
The students recf^.ived an initial Gxplanntinn of t hp .<=^t udy ancl in- 
dividual assistance where needed. Since educational needs cover such 
a diversity of subjects and since a questionnaire can be some- 
what inhibiting, focus interviews were used to collect additional 
information on respondents' views. The ' focus interview is a probing 
technique for gathering information about opinions and preferences. 
It is qenerally conducted with groups of seven to ten participants by 
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staff trained in group interviewing techniques. Every effort is made 
to encourage the participants to express their opinions and attitudes 
on all aspects of the subject being discussed. 

While the interviewing resulted in statements of educational needs, 
they unfortunately tended to be stated in terms of solutions, such 
as remedial education programs, teaching equipment and materials, etc., 
rather than statements of underlying problems. 

Phase II concentrated on probing for the underlying reasons for the 
perceived needs indicated by the respondents in the Phase I report. 
The primary vehicle for analysis was again the focus interview, since 
the group setting generally leads to greater stimulation and involve- 
ment of the participants in the subject under discussion, with the 
result that deeper consideration is given to several facets of a sin- 
gle topic, such as "teaching equipment and materials." For the most 
part, focus interviews were held with the same participants and in the 
same areas as were covered in the Phase I research. However, dropouts 
were not covered in Phase II and only one rural area rather than two, 
was covered. Further, an interview area was added in order to gain 
insights into the educational needs of children of a more mobile 
population such as construction vorkers and military personnel. The 
sample school districts used in tne study are listed and defined in 
Table 1. 



TABLE 1 



TYPE OF 
SCHOOL DISTRICT 

Urban Metropolitan 



DEFINITION 

A school district located 
a standard metropolitan 
statistical area . 



xn 



SAMPLE 
SCHOOL DISTRICT 

Spokane 



Urban Disadvantaged 



A school, or schools, locat- Seattle 
ed within an urban metropol- Central 
itan district having a Area 
minority group enrollment of 
20% or more. 



Urban Non--Metropolitan 
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A school district within an 
incorporated city with a 
population of 15, 000 or more 
and not defined as a suburb 



Yakima 



Urban High-Mobility 



A school district with a 
highly mobile school pop- 
ulation due to local business 
conditions . 



Bremerton 



Suburban 



A school district 'in an area 
contiguous to an urban or 
urban non-metropolitan 
district 



Lake 

Washington 



Rural 



A school district with a 
populat ion of less than 
2,000 with less than 20% 
of the enrollment made up of 
minority groups . 



Onalaska 



Rural Ethnic 



A rural school district with 
a school populat ion of less 
than 2,000 of which 20% or • 
more is composed of a single 
minority group - 



Cape 

Flattery 



A total of thirty-four focus interviews were held altogether. Each 
focus interviev/ lasted approximately two hours and was generally 
attended by two interviewers from Consulting Services Corporation. 
Each of the interviewers took notes and subsequently completed an 
"interviewer report form". The interviewers stayed in the back- 
ground as much as possible and yet guided the course of the interview 
along specific topical lines, avoiding to the maximum extent possible 
a question-answer session. After the interview, the tapes were 
transcribed, analyzed on a line by line basis and classified accord- 
ing to a new classification system shown below. The analysis of each 
transcript was checked by a second analyst to eliminate possible bias. 
The new classification system was developed in order to add a new 
dimension to the original statements which, as mentioned previously, 
were largely in terms of solutions. The six classifications were 
developed by reviewing a cross section of interviews from several 
different locations and several respondent types. As a result of 
considerable staff and outside consultant discussions, needs were 
defined which were common to each of the sample areas covered. 
The needs are specified below. 



1. There is a need to develop student involvement , encouiciging 
student interest and participation in the learning process, 
providing experi r:nces of responsibility and authority, and 
participation i "j decisions concerning their education. 

2. There is a need to establish educator -learner relation - 
ship s which promote understanding , respect and communica- 
tion between students and educators. 

3. There is a need for building the self-image of the student 
to provide him with a sense of dignity and pride, to foster 
self-esteem and a sense of identity, encouraging self- 
confidence and a willingness to compete. 

4. There is a need to reorganize c urriculum structure in 
conjunction with re-examining the content of subject 
matter taught in the schools. 

5. There is a need to promote community i nvolvement and to 
encourage the participation of the community in the educa- 
tional system for the purpose of defining and achieving 
educational goals . 

6. There is a need for the personnel involved in e ducational 
administ rat ion to provide the processes by which educa- 
tional goals are defined and resources coordinated to 
achieve the goals. 



It is recognized that the above list could be extended to, say, ten 
or fifteen classifications or, for that matter, an entirely new or 
different list could ba developed. While the choice of vrords or 
phrasing of the six needs is somewhat arbitrary, its purpose was to 
clarify underlying problem.s for the Advisory Council in order that 
they could obtain a clearer understanding of tLe public concerns 
regarding education and hence be in a better position to articulate 
Title III goals, objectives and strategies. It is extremely doubt- 
ful that a new or extended list could further clarify educational 
needs in the state. New lists of needs and additional classification 
systems could be prepared indefinitely without significantly easing 
the burden of the Advisory Council in selecting applications for 
grants or specifying goals and objectives. 
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At the conclusion of each focus interview, x --^spondents were given a 
list of the above six classifications and asked to rank them in 
order of priority, recognizing magnitude of need and social urgency. 
The respondent ranking of the educational needs is shown belov in com- 
parison to the ranking based on the amount of discussion (as determin- 
ed by a line count of the classified transcripts) for each of the 
needs during the focus interview. The line count is presented only 
as a point of comparison between what the respondents considered to 
be the most critical educational priorities as opposed to the amount 
of time they discussed it. The line count is not considered to be a 
meaningful analytical tool, since it would be influenced significantly 
by such factors as respondent inhibitions (for example, although a 
good "self-image" was ranked fairly high by respondents, they chose 
for personal reasons not to discuss it in a group sitnation) "cueing" 
by the interviewers, the amount of time available for each interview, 
the dominance of a single person in the interview, etc. 

■ TABLE 2 

COMPARATIVE RANKING: PHASE II 
RESPONDENT RANKING AND LINE COUNTS . ^ 



R espondent Ranking Line Count 

Student Involvement 1 3 

Self-Image 2 6 

Educator-Learner. Relationships 3 \ 2 

Curriculum Structure 4 3 

Educational Administration / 5 ; 1 

CGmmunity Involvement 6 5 



The two tables on the following pages compare needs ranked by respond- 
ents from Phases I and II, both by geographic area and by type of 
res ondent. It should be emphasized that quantitative correlation of 
Phase I and Phase II needs is not possible. They are simply different 
dimensions, or viewpoints of educational problems and needs within the 
state. It might be mentioned however, that the same generalized needs 
(i.e. "changes in curriculum" as opposed to a more specific heed such 
as "changes in remedial education programs") appeared to be major 
public concerns in both the Phase I and Phase II interviews. The 
major concerns of Washington State citizens from the Phase II study 
are in the order that they were ranked by respondents: 1) student 
involvement, 2) self-image of the students, 3) educator-learner 
relationships, 4) curriculum structure, 5) ecucational administration, 
and 6) community involvement. A close review of the comparative tables 
will show that several of them have appeared in the Phase I needs 
ich were developed from an open ended questionnaire format. 
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''Student invoiveiaent " , for example, the highesr ranked need from the 
Phase II study, is related to one of the rop ranked needs from Phase I: 
"Opportunities for Students to Develop Their Own Ideas." Other Phase 
II needs which relate to Phase I include "Curr iculuin Structure" which 
relates to "Changes in Curriculum*', "Educational Administration", which 
relates to "Changes in School Atmosphere and Attitudes cf School Ad- 
ministrators", and "Educator-Learner Relationships*' whic.i relates to 
"Changes in Student Teacher Relationships" as well as "Teaching Meth- 
ods . " 
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Phase II Needs 
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student Involvement 12 3 2 1 1 

Self Image 2 4 4 1 3 2 

Educator-Lfearner Relationships 3 6"? 3 3 3 

Curriculum Structure 4 11 4 5 3 

Educational Administration 5 2 4 6 2 5 

Community Involvement 6 5 6 5 6 6 
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TABLE 4 

COMPARATIVE RANKING OF NEEDS: PHASE I and PHASE II 
BY TYPE OF RESPONDENT 



Phase I Overall Student Teacher Parent 

Provision for Individual Instruction 17 11 
Teaching Equipment & Material 9 2 14 6 
Vocational-Technical Programs 3 9 5 2 
Remedial Education Programs 4 6 3 10 
Changes in Curriculum 5 10 2 8 
Counseling & Guidance Programs 6 8 6 3 
Teaching Methods 7 5 8 7 
Changes in School Atmosphere & Administra- 
tive Attitudes 8 3 9- 
Changes in St udent -Teacher Relationships 9 4 - 5 
Opportunity for Students to Develop Own 2 - - 
Ideas 10 



Phase II 



Student Involvement 
Self Image 

Educator-Learner Relationshipc 
Curriculum Structure 
Educatxonal Administration 
Community Involvement 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 



1 
4 
3 
2 
5 
6 



2 
1 
4 
3 
4 
6 



3 
2 
1 
5 
3 
6 
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DETAILING OF CRITICAL EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 
DEVELOPED »N THE INITIAL STUDY 

During the first quarter of 1969 an initial study of student educa- 
tional needs was conducted by Consulting Services Corporation for 
the Washington State Office of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction (OSPI) and Title III Advisory Council. During the 
coarse of that study, statements of educational needs were ranked 
by teachers, educators, and students from several re^pi. esentative 
locations throughout the state. The purpose of this chapter is to 
add detail to the needs which were stated in the initial study. 
The needs were stated rather generally at that time and mostly in 
terms of solutions, rather than underlying learner problems. It is 
hoped that this chapter, hy detailing the underlying learner problems, 
will .offer insights as tc> why the needs v/ere ranked as they were by 
the respondents . 

The format of this chapter i.s to take the five top ranked needs for 
each of the representative areas covered in hhe initial study, such 
as rural and urban disadvantaged, and to detail them from the view- 
point of teacher, student, and parent respondents. In many instances, 
respondent groups expressed divergent opinions regarding the need 
for, say, vocational education. In all cases the opposing viewpoints 
are given if they are considered to be representative of the group 
interviewed - 

URBAN METROPOLITAN 

The Spokane School District was selected to be representative of 
urban metropolitan areas. The district is faced with the problem 
of size--enrollment is over 35,000--and of providing an education 
attuned to the needs of students from diverse socio-economic back- 
grounds . 

Need #1 

Provisions for Individual Instruction 

Students wanted individualized instruction because they felt 
teachers viewed them simply as "units to be instructed" rather 
than human beings with indivi iiial identities and interests. They 
believed the impersonal system deterred learning because students 
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felt little involvement in their own education, a problem they 
thought could be alleviated by individualized instruction- Teachers 
articulated the same concern as students and added that the grading 
system was d major factor in preventing students studying subjects 
in wliich they were interested and in venturing into new study areas. 
Students ^hose a subject not on the basis of interest b- t according 
to how good a grade they could get in it and therefore its erfect on 
their grade point ::verager Teachers said that i/idividualized in- 
struction which would exclude a grading system was necessary to over- 
come the problem of students' interest and potential going undevel- 
oped. Parents shared the teachers' concern about grading and thought 
individualized instruction necessary because the present school 
program did not adequately adjust to different rates of learning 
and different abilities. Vhus a student's ability (part i.cularly a 
bright student) was warped by assuming that students should conform 
to "average" rates of progress. 



Need #2 

Vocational-Technical Programs 

Students thought more vocational-technical programs were needed 
because the curriculum placed too much emphasis on preparation for 
college. Students who had little academic ability had few courses 
in which they could experience success* Students also thought the 
vocational program should be updated because they v/ere still being 
taught to make things by hand when there were machines to do the 
same job» Teachers thought vocational-technical courses relative to 
professional occupations were needed iDecau;.e parents, and consequent- 
ly some students, deprecated jobs for which college is not requir^id. 
Some teachers thought that the vocational progtams should be changed 
because students did not graduate with specific job skills that 
enabled them, to get a job immediately. However, other teachers felt 
that this was not an appropriate part of a high school vocational 
program. Parents felt vocational-technical courses were needed to 
give students practical experience and to prepare them for entering 
the labor market* 



Need #3 

Changes in Curriculum Organization and Content 

Students said that the curriculum should be changed because it did 
not address the problems of today and help students deal with 
situations bonfronting them such as alcoholism, current v/orld 
problems and sex education. Teachers f^lt that the major need for 
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Ciiange lay in the organization of the curriculum rather than in its 
content. Present scheduling did not allow students to follow an 
individualized study course and to work at their own rate. Parents 
said that curriculum changes were needed in order to give students 
a better appreciation of responsible citizenship. They felt that 
students lacked understanding of concepts such as capitalism and 
law and order . 



Need #4 

Remedial Education Programs 

Students said that reading programs were needed because (a) some 
students did not achieve basic reading skills in the lower grades 
and (b) students who had mastered the basics of reading needed on- 
going help to improve their reading speed, particularly if they 
were going to college. Teachers thought that the present reading 
program needed changes because (a) students with reading diffi- 
culties were made to feel inferior and (b) many students, although 
they learned to read adequately, did not develop a real interest in 
reading. Parents did not discuss remedial education programs. 

Need #5 

Changes in School Atmosphere £.nd Attitudes of Administrators 



Students wanted changes in the school atmosphere and attitudes of 
administrators because they felt that: student values and interests 
were considered inferior by administrators and teachers. Students 
also wanted changed attitudes on the part of teachers and counsel- 
o.rs because few could understand or were aware of the concerns of 
students. Teachers wanted changes in the school atmosphere because 
the inflexibility of the educational institution pressures the 
student to conform to certain expectations in terms of achievement 
levels, etc., leaving no room for individuality or for students to 
feel any real involvement in learning. Parents wanted changes in 
attitudes of administrators and teachers because they felt there was 
inadequate communication between parents and teachers at present. 
Parents were also concerned about (a) a school atmosphere which was 
too permissive^ (b) the school's apparent inability to provide 
support for parental codes of conduct, and (c) the lack of leader- 
ship on the part of administrators. 
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URBAN DISADVANTAGED 

The location selected to be representative of urban disadvantaged 
areas was the Seattle Central Area. The area has a substantial 
enrollment of minority group students (many of whom come from dis- 
advantaged homes) and includes schools in which there are racial 
tensions . 



Need #1 

Provisions for Individual Instruction 



Students wanted individual instruction because they wanted to be 
able to explore subjects which interes.Tsd them and would help them 
to decide on a vocation- Teachers said individual instruction was 
needed to compensate for the lack of attention many students had at 
home and to overcome reading difficulties experienced by many 
students ^ Teachers also felt that working with students on an in- 
dividual basis and recognizing individual points of view would im- 
prove communication between students and teachers. Parents wanted 
individualized instruction because teachers were presently unfamilia 
with each students' particular problems and personality. They felt 
greater familiarity with an individual student would help communica- 
tion and understanding between parents and teachers. Administrators 
saw individualized Instruction as a means to provide the motivation 
a student needed to stay in school and go on to higher education. 



Need #2 

Student -Teacher Relationships 



Students wanted more communication and mutual respect between 
teachers and students because they felt that students could not 
express their ideas freely and their opinions were given no weight 
by teachers. Teachers and parents were concerned about student- 
teacher relationships because they thought that white middle class 
teachers lacked the sensitivity to the black culture, language and 
ghetto life and consequently were unable to relate to Central Area 
students- Administrators and students said that student-teacher re- 
lationships were impaired by teachers who were nor comfortable with 
their subject or not interested in teaching them because students 
became aware of the situation and reacted negatively to the teacher. 
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Need #3 

Counseling and Guidance Programs 

Students and teachers wanted changes in the counseling program be-- 
cause students presently had no one in whom they could confide 
personal problems. Also, they had inadequate vocational information. 
Students ^a.id that although they were ir^formed of academic require- 
ments for c job they got no feel for the everyday si l uations they 
would face in a given job and so were unable to make an informed 
choice about their vocation. Students also said there was need for 
Oriental counselors because some Oriental students who spoke little 
English had difficulty in understanding what they were expected to 
do in school. In contrast to students and teachers, parents thought 
there was too much emphasis on vocational counseling and insufficient 
attention given to steering students toward college. Consequently, 
able students did not realize their full potential. 

Need #4 

Remedial Education Programs 

Students wanted courses provided in the public schools to help 
Oriental students who spoke little or no English. Parents, teacher-^ 
and Cidminis trators wanted changes in the reading programs because 
substantial numbers of Central Area students were simply r.ot learn- 
ing to read adequately. Their major concern was that present read- 
ing materials were based on experiences foreign to the average 
Central Area student and bore no relationship to ghetto life, or 
subjects such as sports or auto mechanics in which students were 
interested. 

Need #5 

Teaching Equipment and Materials 

Students and parents wanted eq\iipment and materials because they 
thought existing material presented a biased view of bl'-^ck history 
and achievements. Further they thought that teaching materials 
that discussed only black history or only Oriontc.l his'^ory were 
inadequate because they did not contribute to harmony b.^tween 
racial groups or demonstrate that all groups madci contributions to 
the growth of America. Students were also concerned that too much 
reliance on existing materials, particularly textbooks, rather than 
newspapers or magazines resulted, in their studies being neither 
current nor relevant to what is happening todayo Administrators 
and teachers wanted more equipment to help them teach students 



having difficulty in reading. They thought that more equipment 
would enable them to devise flexible, individualized approaches 
geared to the problems of an individual student - 

URBAN NON-METROPOLITAN 



The Yakima School District selected as representative of urban 
non-metropolitan areas has an enrollment of approximately 13,000. 
While it is one of the larger districts in the state it does not 
have the problem of size that confronts a metropolitan area. Tfie 
district does, however, have to cater to students from diverse 
socio-economic and ethnic groups. 



Need #1 

Provisions for Individual Instruction 



Students wanted individual instruction because present curriculum 

and scheduling did not allow them to study subjects on the basis 

oi' interest. They felt that it was necessary for students to be 

able to study a subject in which they were interested when, and for 

as long as, they were interested in it if they were to use their 

tj_me in school to learn as much as possible- Teachers, parents, and 

businessmen said individual instruction was necessary because students' 

individual abilities, problems and personalities were presently 

given insufficient attention. Consequently, home problems and 

reading difficulties went unaided until they were glaringly 

obvious and special talents were not always developed. 



Need #2 

Teaching Equipment and Materials 



Studen1:s and parents wanted teaching equipment and materials, 
especially video-tape, because they felt that present materials 
did not reflect current world or community problems • Students 
also wanted up-to-date equipment for vocational courses, espec- 
ially equipment they would be likely to use on jobs after gradua- 
tion-* They felt that using out-moded or insufficient equipment 
neither gave them an opportunity to develop marketable skills nor 
made them aware of situations they would encounter on the job. 
Businessmen articulated the same need. Students also mentioned the 
need for equipment and school facilities to be available for use 
outside normal school hours because many students v^ere bored in the 
surr ner and would like to study subjects of interest to them. 
Teachers wanted additional equipment and materials because at 
present they could not provide sufficiently individualized teaching 
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CO reach students having learning difficulties and students who 
lacked interest in school. They felt that materials such as pro- 
grammed units would enable them to provide individual instruccion 
normally not available when a teacher has to pitch his material to 
a whole class. 

Need #3 

Remedial Education Programs 

Students and parents ^^anted additional reading programs because at 
present many students were not learning to read with adequate 
comprehension and speed and consequently were not progressing nor- 
mally in any subject they were studying. Businessmen wanted more 
remedial programs in all the basic skills because they felt that 
some high school graduates did not have a sufficient grasp of read- 
ing, writing and spelling to be able to hold a job. Teachers wanted 
more remedial programs especially for Mexican-Americans, because 
language difficulties led to poor self-image and high drop-out rate. 

Need #4 

Teaching Methods 

Students and parents wanted changes in teaching methods because cur- 
rent approaches treated the student as the recipient of education 
rather than the participant in education. Lectures (rather than 
class discussions) and "the right answer" (rather .than respect for 
everybody's opinion) gave students little opportunity to become 
involved in their own education and to gain self-confidence by 
being allowed to express their own opinions and have them heard and 
respected by the teachers. Some parents also mentioned a need for 
more uniformity in the teaching methods used. They felt students 
were unduly confused by lack of consistent teaching objectives with- 
in a given school . An example given was student s going from a 
class where spelling was stressed to one where it was deemed unim- 
portant. Teachers were concerned about teaching methods because 
they felt that students were not being encouraged to think for 
themselves, and to develop analytical abilities. Instead they 
were simply being "handed knowledge" as if it was a commodity at 
a department store for learning. 

Need #5 

Counseling and Guidance Programs 

the present counseling pro<j ram 
(a) the counselor's role as 
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disciplinarian gave them no one with whom they could talk over 
personal problems and (b) students did not receive adequate inform- 
ation on vocational opportunities and course requirements, causing 
some students to fail to qualify for jobs they wanted. 

An example given was that many students did not realize that two 
years of shorthand were normally necessary to acquire? sufficient 
skills to get a job as a stenographer. Hence, many left shorthand 
until their senior year only to find they did not have enough time 
to gain the prerequisite skills. Teachers also thought more co- 
ordination was needed between themselves and counselors. Lack of 
teacher-counselor coordination resulted in students being placed in 
courses in which they could not succeed and in the teachers' author- 
ity being undermined by contrary advice. Businessmen said a family 
counseling program was needed to deal with home problems and so 
allow students to concentrate on learning. They also thought that 
counselors did not have sufficient familiarity with business 
opportunities and requirements. Parents wanted changes in the 
counseling program because they felt they were not fully informed 
ab out their child's progress in school. In particul^ir if a student 
had problems, they were not told and their help was not enlisted 
until the problem became serious. 

SUBURBAN 

The Lake Washington School District was chosen as an example of a 
suburban school district. Located close to an expanding urban area 
it has experienced rapid growth in its school-aged population in the 
last decade. The vast majority of students and teachers come from 
white middle class families. 

Need #1 

Provisions for Individual Instruction 

The coi:cern about individual instruction in part reflects public 
awareness of exper' jntal individualized programs in the Lake 
Washington School District and a desire to see more students bene- 
fit Trom these programs. Students wanted more individualized 
instruction because they felt they could not presently develop 
their individual interests and abilities but were forced to conform 
to the concept of "the average student." Teachers articulated the 
same need as students and added that greater individualization was 
necessary because the present system does not allow the student to 
Q make his own decisions and inhibits the growth of confidence in his 
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own abilities. Parents felt more individualization was needed 
because group instruction failed to take account of differing abili- 
ties and maturity. However, some parents and students had reserva- 
tions about individualized programs, feeling that some students 
would fail to prepare themselves for college. 

Need #2 

Curriculum Organization and Content 



Students wanted changes in the curriculum content because existing 
courses did not appeal to the interests of all students, (a concern 
closely related to the need for individualized instruction) and 
did not provide courses relevant to today's world. They also 
thought curriculum organization should be changed because they had 
insufficient time for individual research and study. Teachers 
thought the curriculum should be changed because students were not 
being taught adequate evaluative and analytical skills. Parents 
thought curriculum changes were needed because stude ^ were not 
being adeqii?.tel^/ prepared in the arithmetical and lanquaqe skills 
that they needed in everyday life. Further, they were concerned 
that students did not have sufficient irxformabion to deal WLth 
questions such as drug abuse and premarita]. sex that they would 
encounter in their own lives. 

Need #3 

Remedial Education Programs 



Students wanted additional reading programs because students 
going on to college did not have sufficient reading speed and 
comprehension to handle college work. Teachers wanted a restruc- 
turing of elementary reading programs because they were based on 
teaching a group at a set rate and did not take into account differ- 
ences in a student's level of maturity and interest. Parents thought 
that present reading programs did not include sufficient diagnosis 
of reading problems. Consequently, children with handicaps such as 
dyslexia were not identified and helped early enough in their school 
careers . 



Need #4 

Vocational -Technical Programs 



Students, teachers and parents felt there was a need for improving 
the status and range of the vocational program in order to counter- 
act social pressures that forced students into college preparatory 
courses regardless of their abilities. Students added that the 
vocational program i^^eded to be up-dated because few of the courses 
included instruction on using the modern industrial machines. 



Need #5 

Teaching Methods 

Students, teacher, and parents wanted changes in teaching methods 
because current approaches do not (a) directly involve students in 
the learning process, (b) do not always capture students' interest 
and (c) do not draw on community resources to bring the outside 
world into the classroom. Further, teachers thought that teaching 
methods should be re--examined since they were generally based on 
communicating a subject to a student rather than finding out what 
students were interested in and gearing teaching to that. 

■ RURAL SCHOOL DISTRICT 

The rural area selected was Onalaska, a small school district with 
an enrollment of approximately 500 located in an agricultural and 
logging community in Lewis County. The community is situcLte*^ off 
major communications routes. Many families are in the low income 
bracket , 
Need #1 

Vocational -Technical Programs 

Students wanted the vocational 
programs to be expanded so that 
they could learn job skills to 
prepare them to either work their 
way through college or to find 
jobs on leaving school. Similarly, 
parents and teachers emobasized tb £ 
need for training in a wide varie- 
ty of vocational skills because 
at present the students "were 
ready for nothing" when they grad- 
uated, and largely restricted to 
logging and agricultural jobs in 
the immediate community. Parents 
^nd teachers also saw the vocation- 
al programs as a means of broad- 
ening the students' horizons. 
They thought students needed to 
be exposed to a variety of oppor- 
tunities so they could make an 
informed choice about careers. 
Students wanted subjects such as 
mechanics added to the curriculum 
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because they were Interesting to the students and useful in his 
everyday life. 

Need #2 

Counseling and Guidance Programs 

Students stressed the need for a good counseling program because in 
their community they were dependent on a counselor for up-to-date 
information on vocational opportunities, college entrance require- 
ments, and scholarships, there being no other local sources of 
information. Teachers agreed with students on the type of counsel- 
ing needed. They felt that counseling was very important in their 
district since students often had limited horizons and were familiar 
only with the limited opportunities available within their community. 
Teachers also felt that counseling was needed for parents because 
poor education, a lack of information on school problems and a 
hesistancy to become involved in their child's education resulted 
in poor student motivation. Parents were concerned about the coun- 
seling programs because they felt students were not getting the 
help they needed in deciding what they wanted to do and i:i choosing 
appropriate courses in school. 

Need #3 

Teaching Equipment and Materials 

Students wanted materials and equipment because they wanted to 
bring more currency to their classes and to study such things as 
the Apollo Moon Landing when they occurred. They also wanted 
equipment, especially science equipment, because they wanted to 
take a more active part in learning and to study in greater depth 
the subjects in which they were most interested. Teachers wanted 
programmed materials both to supplement the curriculum by providing 
stimulating courses for bright stvidents and to help gear teaching 
to the individual student. Parents (ar.d teachers) wanted a greater 
variety of materials, especially for reading, because many students 
were uninterested and bored by materials which had no relation to 
their interests or experiences. 

Need #4 . 

Remedial Education Programs 

The need expressed for remedial education programs was almost 
t entirely related to parents and teachers concern about reading 

I problems. Students barely discussed the subject* Parents and 
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teachers felt that reading skills needed special attention in the 
lower grades rather than in high school because reading was a basic 
tool of learning and inadequate skills resulted in under-achievement 
and loss of confidence • Teachers felt that reading problems occur- 
red because students came from homes where parents had a limited 
education and did not provide the student with any academic back- 
ground. The result was poor student motivation. Parents felt that 
reading problems occurred because of lack of individual attention 
in the lower grades and inadequate provisions for students maturing 
and learning at different rates. 

Need #5 

School Atmosphere and Attitudes of School Administrators 

Students felt that school atmosphere had improved with the change 
of administration. Previously they said, there had been two prob- 
lems (a) a lack of communication between administrators and staff 
and (b) a lack of focus on student needs. Some students felt that 
there was a need for the administration to entrust them with greater 
responsibility because they had few experiences that enabled them 
to learn self^discipline and be able to handle adult responsibili- 
ties. Teachers felt that, generally, school atmosphere was good 
and at present little needed changing. However, if the curriculum 
were over-hauled students should be involved in the planning so 
that the updated curriculum would be in line with students' 
interests. Parents felt that there should be less emphasis on 
college preparation since students experienced too much pressure 
(resulting in high school drop-out for some and early failure 
in college for others) when their abilities eind interests lay 
elsewhere . 

RURAL DISTRICTS WITH SUBSTANTIAL MINORITY 
GROUP ENROLLMENT (RURAL ETHNIC) 



The location selected to be representative of rural ethnic areas was 
at Neah Bay. The student body is approximately 75 percent Indian, 
although many are of mixed blood. Teacher housing is provided in 
a campus separate from the community. The community is quite isolated 
from the outside world. Transportation is only by car, and the near- 
est comparison goods shopping is a difficult drive of well over an 
hour. Most families are in the low income bracket. Teacher turn- 
over approximates 50 percent per year. 
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Need #1 

Teaching Equipment and Materials 

Students wanted equipment and materials, especially educational TV 
or video tape, because they felt the present teaching methods and 
materials were neither current nor relevant to what was happening 
in the outside world. Video tape would bring the outside — and 
current — world to them and minimize their reliance on outdated and 
inaccurate books, as well as teachers who lectured to them, rather 
than involving them in the learning process. Teachers wanted equip- 
ment and materials because they felt it would relieve them of "much 
of the drudgery'* of teaching and because it might make the subjects 
more interesting to the students. Parents (and students) wanted 
new textbooks and materials that would allow students to feel some 
pride in their heritage and to realize their position in contemporary 
society. 

Need #2 

Remedial Education Programs 

Students felt that remedial programs were needed because the students 
were from an ethnic minority and consequently had special problems 
(such as language, feelings of inferiority, etc.) which were not 
adequately dealt with by the present school system; hence, students 
fell behind, lost confidence, and eventuall.ji--dropped out. Teachers 
felt that remedial education was needed because it would compensate 
for (a) the lack of parental motivation of the children, and (b) 
language difficulties which were the source of many student problems 
in the higher grades. Parents felt that remedial education was 
needed for the same 'reasons as were articulated by students and 
teachers . 

Need #3 

Curriculum Organization and Content 

Students said that curriculum organization and content should be 
improved because it did not recognize the unique local environment — 
was in fact so oriented to a white middle class culture that it 
actually created student problems such as lack of confidence. 
Teachers thought that curriculum changes were not required. They 
believed that the obvious student underachievement could be solved 
by more staff and money. Parents thought that curriculum changes 
were necessary because students were not learning how to apply their 
knowledge in practical situations or learning subjects that would 
help them earn a living on the reservation — where the vast majority 



of Indian students remained after graduation. Parents c^lso thought 
the curriculum was deficient because it did not ii-^.clude subjects 
that would build individual pride and dignity • 

Need #4 

Vocational-Technical Programs 

Students, parents, and teachers felt that the present vocational 
program did not meet the students* needs because (a) it did not 
counteract geographic isolation and expose students to a va::iety of 
vocational opportunities available elsewhere, (b) it did not prepare 
them adequately to earn a living on the reservation, and (c) it did 
not provide them with sufficient involvement and application of 
principles to assure either interest and achievement in the class- 
room or a reasonable chance for success in a practical^ working 
situation. Further, students felt that the vocational programs had 
to be given more prestige in the school because most students viewed 
enrollment in a vocational course as tantamount to failure; hence, 
many selected college preparation courses, although they did not 
have the ability nor were inclined to attend college* 

Need #5 

School Atmosphere and Attitude of Administrators 

Students and parents thought the role of students in school should 
be changed because students are not presently given "real** respon- 
sibility — the type which requires a delegation of authority and 
which would prepare them for their responsibilities as adults. 
Students and parents also perceived that confidence and self-image 
were eroded either by the students being treated as incapable 
of exercising any responsibility or by the school's granting of mock 
responsibility (i.e., student government, class officers, etc.). 
Parents felt there was a need for administrators to involve the 
community in the school because (a) the school was not oriented to 
local needs, (b) student motivation was poor due to lack of parental 
involvement, and (c) school staff had little understanding or appreci- 
ation of the cultural background of their students. Teachers and 
students felt there was a need to improve the attitudes of students 
toward teachers and vice versa because of the lack of mutual respect 
and communication. 
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STUDENT INVOLVEMENT 

Student involvement, or the desire of high school students for greater 
participation in their own education and in decisions about their fut- 
ure, is probably the key to what is happening in the schools today. 
Students are interested in the modern, fast changing world; they want 
that world reflected in school and school experiences to prepare them 
to live in modern society. The failure of schools to reflect today's 
world, combined with the increasing reluctance of students to accept 
without question a passive role in the school system, has led soitie stu- 
dents to ask whether they should be learning subjects of interest to 
them rather than "required subjects", whether they should be actively 
seeking knowledge rather than being ^'handed education", and whether 
they should feel some immediacy and purpose in attending school. 

Students in all interview areas spoke of the lack of involvement many 
students felt in school; however, opinion varied considerably as to 
whether this situation was a problem that needed solving or simply a 
natural, and probably unchangeable, part of the school system. Al- 
though students talked about involvement in learning more than did 
teachers or parents, there was nevertheless a distinct awareness - 
and concern - on the part of teachers and parents about student - 
school alienation . 

In discussing student involvement, interview participants concentrated 
on tv^o main topics: 

a) Student interest and active participation in learning. 

b) Student experience of responsibility. 

Comments made about involvement varied from descriptions of existing 
non- involvement to discussions of the pros and cons of increased 
student responsibility and suggestions for change. Many of the 
comments concerned the curriculum and administrative structure, sub- 
jects which will be discussed in subsequent chapters. 

m STUDENT INTEREST AND PARTICIPATION IN LEARNING 

"Lots of kids feel that the school is just a place to come 
and sit, go to sleep and then go home. There is nothing 
to motivate you, nothing to interest you."^ 
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The above statement, made by a student in a suburban area, is an 
extreiT^e example of lack of interest in school. Students in 
other areas expressed the same sentiment in regard to specific 
classes. A teacher suggested a reason for the problem: 

"You have some fellows here, who do not connect school 
Vv.ith any meaiiingful thing they are going to do in the 
future. There is one fellow here who is going to quit 
school to be a service station attendant. And he says 
he doesn't want to be a service station attendant all 
hir life, but he doesn't like school either."^ 

A teacher in a different area, speaking of a situation she would like 
to see, suggested a possible solution to student disinterest in 
school : 

"Somehow what that kid does in that school on any day 
should be something he feels is worth doing. He shouldn't 
be doing it because it's going to help him make a living 
ten years later, or because it's going to make it possible 
for him to pass a math course in college, or any other 
course any other time. It should be something appropri^^^ te 
to that kid at that time, and that's all." 

There seemed to be two factors at the root of student disinterest and 
non-participation in school: a) irrelevant subject matter and b) 
teaching methods that leave no room for student participation. 

Students expressed their frustration with the present education 
system: 

"If the student can't identify with it, he doesn't want to 
learn it, that's the way I look at it. So when I see the 
(\r in Vietnam) moratorium all around me, that interests 
...^ and I'm behind it. Then why can't the teachers do 
so^:\ething about what I'm interested in and the things 
that are happening today? That way they could identify 
with it and go home and read the Saturday Review or News- 
week. " 
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"I don't want just to look at the structure of a leaf in 
a text took. I want to see it under a microscope and find 

5 

out for myself." 



Teachers addressed the same problem: 



"Having a teacher say, 'Okay open your mind up I'm going 
to shovel in some of this knowledge.' I think probably 
what we're all saying is we want to give THEM the shovel 
for a while too, and then we'll guide them where to dig 
now and then. Let them have the experience of searching 
instead of we give them the questions and then answer for 
them."^ 

However, not all teachers agreed on the reasons for students' lack of 
interest in learning: 



"Well, too many students don't want to learn. Even though 
there are fundamentals - I had to learn fundamentals, 
writing and arithmetic - and they don't want to learn 
unless they are interested. They don't get the advantage 
of it right away, but if there is no advantage then they 
don't want to do it.*. That's the current trend. Everyone 
wants immediate rewards and they don't want to invest and 
sacrifice and wait for things."^ 



Similarly, parents had differing opinions, but the majority would 
probably agree with the parent who was speaking of a reason for 
student non-involvement in learning when he said: 



"I think they turn these kids off. . .the redding and 
arithmetic have to relate to something practical. The 
history has to relate to something living, practical, 
what we are doing now. . .You have to make it relevant."® 

Students identified another problem contributing to their disinterest 
in learning - the limited opportunity to follow their own interests. 
A student said: 



"But I want to work at what T am interested in and 
at my own speed. I don't get anything out of some 
of these classes that I am taking. I want to do what 
I want to do. I'd like to <jo up to college and take 
some courses up there. I think a kid should be allowed 
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to work at his own speed." 
Parents and teachers also spoke of the same problem. A teacher said: 



"If a student comes into sixth grade and knows three major 
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*areas of language arts that he needs to know to be finished 
with junior high school already, why should he be stuck 
in a language arts class every year until his mind is so 
turned off he is not interested in anything else, let alone 
language arts. 



STUDENT EXPERIENCE OF RESPONSIBILITY 



Many students were of the opinion that they should have more re- 
sponsibility than is currently granted them in school. Among the 
suggestions for areas of additional student responsibility were 
decisions on individual study courses, selection of teachers, 
class attendance and personal appearance. Some students went 
further and suggested that they might be included in decisions 
affecting the structure and content of the educational system. 
One student said: 



•'I liked the suggestion that there should be combination 
curriculum planning where students can go in with the 
administration in planning new courses and establish new 
ideas, new ways of teaching subjects." 



but was countered with : 
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"But- we don't have any power, that is the point. We 
don ' c have any power to say what goes on in this school."^ 

However students were not unanimous on the subject of responsibility: 

"I don't want to go so far as to say that most students 
are incapable of making a reasonable decision of what 
they should learn, but there are those who, given the 
chance to decide for themselves what is important, would 
not really know what the/ should learn. If they were 
given this total freedom to decide what they were going 
to learn they might not learn the things that are the 
workable part of society once they were through with their 
education. . . 

Teadiers were sim.ilarly divided on the question of student responsi- 
bility; 

O ^ "Make the student responsible for his own destiny because 
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we are defeating that purpose today. It seems like its 
been that way for a long time, and somewhere along the 
line we've got to get this in - so that the system itself 
will propagate the kind of individual .he has a responsi- 
oility to himself, an individual responsibility. Not 
3ust doing what he's doing because he's responsible to 
somebody else . "^'^ 

"They (students) know they're not responsible enough co 
have a coke machine. They tried last year. If they'd 
pick up their litter they could have one. They never 
did it. They know among themselves that they can't. 
The/ tried for all last year to run themselves better and 
they never did it . 

The majority of parents did not seem overly concerned at increasing 
student experience of responsibility except where it might help 
develop good study habits and self discipline. Speaking of the 
problems that arose when students were not given any responsiblity 
a parent said: 



"The people who are going (to college) should have an 
opportunity to learn how to learn, and those who are 
not going (to college) should have an opportunity to 
learn how to work on their own. It's the same thing. 
If you are going to work and you haven't learned any 
responsibility, you are not going to be working material 
either. "^^ 



It was a parent, however, who pointed out a problem with the respon- 
sibilities students are presently entrusted with. Speakinc, of the 
same issue of the coke machine and, in .''act addressing a wider prob- 
lem, a parent said: 



"I think the biggest problem are the standards set 
up for kids to follow here at school. I am certain 
beyond any doubt that they were told if you want a 
coke machine you have to do this and that and this 
and that and I know any kid, no matter who he is, 
is going to rebel against that kind of instruction." 

The same parent went on to say: 
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"You've got to let them have some responsibility. Let 

them feel the burden. Let them face some of the problems. "^^ 
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The last suggestion might be one which administrators should bear in 
mind if they seek to increase student participation xa the educational 
process. Involving students in planning and ac'-ninistrat ion would not 
only serve to give them experience of real responsibility^ but also 
a greater understanding of the problems facing the administration. 
The end result could well be significant improvements in educator- 
learner relationships. It would seerr, beyond a doubts that special 
prograrr.G orientGd to improv^^ment of student involvement and responsi- 
bility should be initiated on a controlled basis. 
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EDUCATOR - LEARNER RELATIONSHIPS 



It is probable that the following text does not adequately convey the 
strong feelings which interview participants displayed on the subject 
of educator-learner relationsl^ips . Since their vehemence cannot be 
conveyed in writing, we would suggest that the text be read with the 
two following points in mind: 

1) All groups interviewed - educator j , parents and students - 
felt that the existing structure of educator-learner 
relationships within the present educational system was 
more a deterent than an aid to learning. 

2) The perception of focus interview participants was that 
too many administrators and teachers viewed students as 
somehow less than human. 

Given this context, interview groups thought students (a) were dis- 
satisfied and dismayed with the present educational system and (b) 
tended to rise only the (low) level of expectations manifest by 
educators . 

The format of this chapter follows the three areas mentioned most 
frequently by inteirview participants: 

a) Mutual respect, communication and understanding between 
students and educators. 

b) Teaching methods. 

c) Counseling. 

It is unfortunate that these topic titles are hackneyed and institu- 
tional - and consequently devoid of both precision and feeling. How- 
ever, it is hoped that the reader can look beyond the topic titles 
to the verbatim statements of interview participants, and, from the 
verbatim statements achieve a viewpoint of the signif icL^nce of the 
problems inherent in existing educator earne:: relationships. 

MTTTUAL RESPECT, COMMUNICATION AND UNDERSTANDING BETWEEN STUDENTS 
AND EDUCATORS . 



^ Students in ail interview areas expressed the same 
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need : 



they V7anted 



Another said. 



to be treated with respect by educators- A 
student addressed the issue indirectly when 
speaking of one of his favorite teachers: 

"I had her for two years and she's 
a damn good teacher. Well, she'll 
just sit down there and talk to 
you like you're an adult, just like 
quite a few of the teachers think 



you are . 
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Respect, in students' minds, entailed not 
only being talked to as an adult but also 
having stud'ent opinions and values con- 
sidered by the teacher rather than being 
ignored or dismissed : 

"Well, a lot of times the teachers 
are very, at least to me, are very 
reluctant to identify with my level, 
very reluctant to accept something 
I say and think about it for five 
seconds. I think every student 
has something to say . 



"It reems like when you say something either they put it down 
and ask someone else what they think about it - the teacher 
doesn't think about it - or else they turn around what you've 
said so that it comes out something they have always wanted 
to say."^ 

However, educator-learner relationships are far from being based on 
mutual respect when students can say: 

"All teachers should treat you like you are a human being-- 
not like, when you behave, you are a good little kid."^ 



or 



"TeacherL^ have to learn to live, instead of being a stuffed 
shirt. "* 



And a teacher can speak of being "...in a sea alone with 30 to 40 
monsters ... "® with reference to her students. 
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Few teachers talked, specifically, of their concept of respect for 
the student but many were concerned about communication between 
themselves and their students. One teacher described a situation 
where good communication existed : 

''I have done an experimental class that son^e of you people 
know about and every once in awhile we have been coinmunicat ing 
as people instead of as teacher-student. Today I had a girl 
crying about a fight she had had with her boy friend and we 
talked about it in class with the students and the students 
helped her- But there are some people (with whom) I just 
have to catch myself to pick up the conversation. We as 
people have to learn to accept them and let them talk."^ 

Howevei-, in a different area a teacher gave evidence of the complete 
lack of communication between students and teachers when she asked 
if she could get a copy of the interview conducted with students in 
her school in connection with this study: 

"Would there be any chance of a summary of the student - 
what they said - given to us? ... I just want a summary 
of what they think because that would help me more than 
anything. . .Because if they won't tell me and I can't find 
out this, I'm stymied. I really want to help and make 
it interesting and make things go."® 

Many teachers, students and parents thought that teachers could do 
much to contribute to an atmosphere of respect and trust in school 
if they understood and cared for the student- One teacher, describ- 
ing the type of teacher she would want if she were seti'ing up a 
school said that i^eachers should: 



"LISTEN, just listen to children. They don't really hear 
what kids say. Most of them don't show anything but the 
teacher's side. They don't become friends nor make the 
children feel that they care about them. I care enough to 
whop them on the behind or hug them, either, if they need 
it. Be interested in the total child. .. enough to eat... 
holes in his shoes. 
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Most students and teachers would consider that having teachers caring 
for and understanding the individual student would be a utopian situa- 
tion, given the present school system. They did think though that 
teachers ought to be more oriented to the general socio-economic back- 
9_round of their students. 
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Respondents in the school districts with large minority enrollments 
were concerned that the teacher was alienated cultur illy, ethnic-- 
ally and educationally from the community and the studenrs. As 
one Leacher pointed out: 

*'Most teachers are white middle-class and teach a white 
middle-class kind of real world, and that may be well 
and good in some areas, but in some areas that is, in 
fact, not the real world. 

Parents mentioned the language differences: 

"I would think tnat most poor people do not speak the 
language the teachers speak. If they're poor, they're 
not educated in most cases, and whether it be black 
or white, they speak a different language. In many 
cases, the teachers do not understand what the students 
are saying. It*s just like learning a new language all 
over again when they meet each other in the first grade 
or kindergarten. I think that the teacher would have to 
know - this would be up to her to find out - what this 
child is saying, what this child has learned. "^^ 

The burden to change thisi situation was placed on the teacher and 
the administration. One teacher, relating her experiences, said: 

"As a new teacher last year I know one thing I would 
have given anything to have and that is some idea of 
what I was stepping into that class from the first 
day-.. I didn't have any idea that those Indian kids 
were going to be any different. No one told ME and 
and I guess I was dumb not to ask but no one told me. 
And I really didn't know I was going to have the 
problems I did... I just never DREAMED and I think 
it really need an orientation for new teachers and 
tell them about the programs and get them orientated 
(sic) and that includes everything . "^^ 

An Indian student suggested: 

"I think a teacher from this area in the high school 
would help since they already know our background. 
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Although parents agree that students need understanding teachers to 
whom the students can relate, they are also concerned that disci- 
pline be maintained: 

"Well it is up to the person handling the discipline. 
I think when kids come to school they know right from 
wrong, but I've seen teachers let kids get away with 
things that they can't get away with at the home. 
There are teachers in this school that the kids are 
able to tell to shut up and they don't do anything 
about it . When something like this happens , the other 
. kids notice that he got away with it."^^ 

Some students had similar concerns. Desire for nautual respect does 
not necessarily exclude the 'need for discipline. In fact some 
students viewed firm discipline as a prerequisite to mutual respect. 
Describing a situation where there was no discipline or mutual 
respect two students said: 

"Some teachers doii't hold a firm hand or anything^ for 
• example something will happen and the teacher will say, 
'All right, get back to your seat, ' and the kid will 
stand and look her in the face and she will not ,do 
anything about it . 

"If you can defy a teacher it just shows disrespect . "''^ 

However, one of the students voiced a concern of many students about 
the method of discipline: 

"If the teachers are going to lower themselves to the 
kids* level - I mean screaming and shouting, the kids 
aren't going to have aay respect for the . teachers . 

If TEACHING METHODS 

The methods teachers use in communicating their material to students 
have a. profound effect on the type of student-teacher relationship 
that develops. Students, teachers, businessmen and parents all 
had their views . 

As one businessman said, teachers should be stimulating: i 

"We have been so taken up with methodology and the 
teaching of how to teach that we are forgetting that 




these young, minds today are pretty vital and what 
they need more than anything else is stimulation. 
I think what we need is stimulating and demanding 
teachers • The only teachers that are stimulating • 
and demanding, today are the sociology teachers* 
And I know that it is damn difficult to be stimu- 
lating when you are teaching math but it is still 
possible and I think that we should be striving 
tQ^reach that end in some of the subjects that 
are not quite as fanciful as sociology can be."^^ 

Students generally preferred discussions to lectures, not only be 
cause it encouraged a v/ider scope of views but because it allowed 
the student a sense of successful participation. In discussing 
his favorite teacher, a student pointed out: 

*'He makes everybody get in arid really j discuss and 

everybody's doing great in it. He uses in a dis- 

cussion^ the way he brings it out, he uses a question 
thing and he keeps saying it in the group* tie asks 
rhetorical questions then answers them himself. 
Then he'll ask questions and .make you answer them 
even if you don't know the answer. You say something 

^'ahd he* 11 never down-grade you, no matter what you 
say* He'll find some way to make what you say be 

-part of the ansv/er and then he'll ask questions and 
he'll get you to say ye S: to this question you know."^®' 
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On the other hand there are teachers who have an inflexible approach 
that stifles student interest. One teacher mentioned the teacher 

"...who goes by the book, and when the child raises his 
hand and says, 'That's why I don't like Wbiite people, 
because they had slavery, ' says *0h, now Johnny' and 
continues to read. They've got to get through this 
book because the next teacher expects it. Lack of ideas, 
anything different, same old routine; no discussions, 
debate, freedom."^® 

« 

To one parent, teaching methods or facilities were not the key issue 
ill developing relationships within which students were able to learn-: 

"It is really the teachers when you come right down to 
it. It's not really that room. It is the teachers. 
They are dedicated. It doesn't really matter what method 
you use. If you have a teacher with few enough students 
who is really interested she will find and make use of 
the materials that are available,, and those children 
will learn. 

Another subject of concern to all types of respondents was individ- 
ual attention. As one student said: 

"I think the teacher should take more interest in the 
individual. Most teachers consider the class as a 
group and more or less what the group knows and not 
each individual. A teacher should do his best to find 
out what is wrong and help the individual do the best 
of his ability. "2'^ 

Students reacted strongly against situations where the teacher gave 
no individual attention, where his interest and concern, even for 
the class as a whole, were known to be superficial at best. Such a 
situation was described by a student: 

"I had a teacher like that last year. He didn't even 
read what you wrote. He would just put a "B" on the 
paper. And guys would write, 'This teacher is a fink' 
in the middle of an essay and hQ didn't even read it. 
There are a lot of teachers like that. They just grade • 
you on first impressions."^^ 
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M COUNSELING 

The counselor is supposed to be one person in the school system with 
whom the student can develop a relationship based on trust and 
understanding- Indeed, such a relationship would seem to be necess- 
ary if the counselor is to fulfill his function of providing guid- 
ance on all problems to the student. However, it would seem from 
respondents' comments that such a relationship does not often exist: 



"Are there reasons, specific reasons, why people don't 
go to counselors?" 

"Some maybe you are scared of." 

"You feel like maybe they'll turn you in or something." 
"Or think you are bad."^^ 

and 

"•••(the counselors) just paint a sm: le on their faces, 
and come in like life is really worth living. And they 
are so old. They've got all the right answers •"^'^ 

A parent described the kind of person counselors should be: 

"You've got to have somebody that the kids like and 
trust so that they will come to him and talk to him. 
You would need more than one because not all would 
be affected by one man^ If they have a problem with 
a teacher or a course, they should have somebody like 
that to go to that can help. Some of them have 
problems at home • "'^ 

Parents and students were also concerned that many counselors did not 
provide students with adequate information about higher education and 
vocational opportunities • A parent said: 

"I've had some, kids who graduated already that the 
counselor failed to send in the applications that 
the kids had filled out for college • A lot of us 
don't know what is available • I think it is the 
O . duty of the counselor to be aware of these things •"^^ 
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A teacher amplified the point: 

"I was senior advisor and we do have a (counseling and 
guidance) program but it couldn't be much more minimal. 
La3t year I sent a boy to the counselor to see about a 
vocational school and he was informed that there were 
no vocational high schools in the State of Wasnington. 
Tliis is the kind of guidance and counseling that they get."' 



Concern about the adequacy of the counseling program was particu- 
larly marked ixi the rural and rural ethnic areas. Unlike an urban 
area, students in rural areas were entirely dependent on the 
counselor Jor up-to-date information on academic and vocational 
opportunities since there are no other local sources of information. 
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SELF-IMAGE 



The perceptions of focus interview participants relative to self- 
image are that the present public school system, with its emphasis 
on college preparation and its white middle class structure, leaves 
little opportunity for the minor_Lty group student or the vocational 
student to go through school with his self-esteem and confidence 
unscathed. Further, that the school system is largely insensitive 
to the need for every student to experience success and to develop 
a good self-image. 

Generally, self-image was not discussed directly or at great length, 
except in areas where there was substantial minority group enroll- 
ment: in the Rural Ethnic and Urban Disadvantaged areas. in these 
areas, it was a subject that evoked deep feeling. Moreover, an aware 
ness of the need to improve student self-image was behind many of the 
comments relative to student involvement, educator-learner relation- 
ships and curriculum structure. 

This chapter presents some of the more direct comments about, the 
need to improve student self-image, sense of identity and confidence. 
It is divided into two sections: < 

a) The special needs and problems of minority group students 

b) The needs and problems of all students. 

In reading the chapter, the reader should be aware that, in general, 
the comments touch only the superficial manifestations of the pro- 
blems and needs associated with student self-image. As might be 
expected, students were reluctant to discuss the ir feelings of in- 
adequacy in any kind of a group setting. Comments were usually 
indirect and related to another problem, such as educator-learner 
rela tionsh ips . 

THE SPECIAL NEEDS AND PROBLEMS OF MINORITY GROUP STUDENTS 

In a school system and society, generally oriented to the white mid- 
dle class majority, minority group students felt lack of involvement 
and a loss of identity. As one Indian student expressed it: 
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"One of the things to study is our own self-identity: 
how we fit into things, how we can do something, or 
what we dan do. One of the things that really bothers * 
us is that either we conform or we are lost. You have 
to do this, you have to dc that, or you are out of it; 
you can't get a job."^ 

As symbols of the dominant society the teachers and the school are 
very influential forces in the minority group students' lives* A 
black parent expressed his concern about the need for the teachers 
(and the school) to recognize, accept and work with cultural differ 
ences: 

"I think that it's not hard for a white teacher to 
understand some of the little innovations or cultural 
differences black children have. For instance^ if 
you know black history^ you know we have certain 
comical aspect about us* I don't see why white people 
have difficulty understanding certain cultural 
differences . 

However, a teacher of Indian students, many of whom were of mixed 
blood, said: 

"I think the people sitting off in Washington D. C. 
or Olympia, may call these people 'Indians* but when 
I came here, ro me they were not Indian^; any more than 
they were Caucasian. I still think thar we should 
continue to try to teach them/ regardless of their 
culture, because that IS NOT their culture any more 
t:han white .' s their culture."^ 

Parents strongly disagreed^ with this viewpoint: 

"You'll find that Indians of mixed blood, even though 
they may not look like Indians, consider themselves 
Indians and go all the way as Indians. They have 
grown up as Indians and will never change."^ 

A need identi, ied by rrost respondents, regardless of ethnic back- 
ground, was the need for a student to feel successful. With minor- 
ity groups this had a special importance due to the student's 
extreme lack of confidence* As one parent explained: 
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The kids have seen Indians get beat all t?ieir lives... 
"^ur oldest son used to say he was an Indian but not 
the kind with feathers on because they got beat up 
ail the time. They were the losers on TV all the time."^ 

With the Indian population, there was the added factor of isolation: 

"That's where you get your defeatist attitude. 

They are defeatists before they ever start to school. 

A lot of them have never been off the reservation 

and don't know how to compete with other races. 

Kids nowadays, even kids of mixed marriages, they 

are Indians and, therefore, in a different category."® 

A black parent spoke of ingrained patterns of behavior and emphasized 
Q the need for confronting the problem: 
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"I said ther'rj ' s more black and wh.^e, if you heard me, 
that ' re caugr t in this bag, and it' : an ignorant bag. 
It's something that the American h-dts from, and the 
society hides from, the schools hide, the counselor 
hides from. The counselor never told a black kid, 
'Now look here, buddy, you got "some terrible hangup,' 
Well, he never will put his finger on the thing and 
tell him to reason his hangup. Of course, the kid 
wouldn't understand anyway, but I still think that 
until we do something to eliminate this problem we 
can have all the training programs and all the sup- 
portive services in the world. It's going to be the 
same thing. As soon as he can't go to the Univ<?»rsity 
of Washington and finish, he's still going tc .ve 
those black hangups."^ 

Both Indian and black students thought that the educational system 
should develop self-confidence and self-awareness: 

"One of the things that I'd want for my school to 
do would be to help a person or a student get his 
identity out of going to school...! think that schools 
should be established to help a person gain some self- 
dignity and learn about himself."® 

"Instead of giving you pride in your school, your 
education should give you pride in yourself."® 

One teacher suggested that the means of developing student self- 
confidence lay in buildi.ng up what has been torn down: 



" (Students) need to learn that the background they do 
have, the things that they do know well and can perhaps 
teach us about, are worthwhile — that they can be proud 
of aiid express themselves on their own background, "^^ 

More specifically, the student must be given the opportunity to assim- 
ilate the school culture to some degree, but not at the expense of 
his own cultural identity. As one school administrator put it: 

"When a child from the Central Area tells his story, 
and uses his own language to tell it, if the teacher 
is knowledgeable enough about the language of the area. . . 
which, of course, the teacher would become if they aren't 
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already, if that teacher interprets for the rest of the 
class the meaning of this unusual language, and does it 
in a kind cf supportive kind of way^ this is accepted. 
But that child also sees another child tell the same 
kind of story and use some different languages, and he too 
is accepted. In time, by reinforcement, the child may 
choose to. use the kind of language that most people use. 
But he has to accept it on his own merit. He knows what 
he is talking about. But it does something to him, if he 
gets, the first impression that the way I express myself 
is not accepted and maybe I don't even know vhat I am 
talking about."'''' . 

Just as the teacher's attitude affects the student's self-image, 
so too do the books he studies from. Students wanted "unbiased 
books" : 

"In elementary school, everything is white. They 
don't teach anything about black people. You have 
to wait until high school to get that stuff. They 
should put this stuff in the book, what the black 
people have done. The book shouldn't just be what 
white people have done.""*^ 

Q THE NEEDS AND PROBLEMS OF ALL STUDENTS 

Although Indian and black' students had extreme problems relative to 
self-image, many of the basi."c problems they face are faced by stu- 
dents throughout the state regardless of their racial background. 
Such a problem is the need for every student, to experience success 
in school. Most parents would agree with the father who said: 

"School is supposed to be a success, but it has gone 

so fast for some thcxc (students) have never had a chance 

to be a success anywhere. "^^ 

In a large school district, self-image was associated with the lack 
of personalization: 

•"On the level I teach, seventh grade, most of the 
students have come in from a small school where 
they have six grades and 250 or 500 students where 
they know most of the kids in the school. And all 
of a sudden, they are in a larger school of 1,600 
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students. They're tossed in with students from six 
or seven different schools. And for the' first 
time, they're going to four, five and six different 
teacher *5 rather than one throughout the day. 1*11 
tell you, they're just like magnets. You can tell 
the ones that need some recpgnition, and who reject 
this impersonal type treatment."^* 

Students, in all areas, talked about their lack of purpose and direc 
tion beyond completing high school. These comments were usually made 
relative to the counseling program but they referred primarily to th 
student's concept of himself: 

"I think when kids turn seniors they get scared because 
they know they've got to be out in the world and they 
can't hide behind a classroom any more unless they want 
to go to college. And kids get scared and they try to 
think what they really want to be so when they get out 
"chey right away rush into college or rush out and get 
a job. I think it scares them, because it scares me. . • 
It scares mc^ because I want to make something of myself, 
but I don't know what i want to make. i feel like I should 
find out real fast and go into that so that I don't be a 
bum.'*^^ 

When stud^'^nts are singled out from the norm - the norm being defined 
as a college-bound student - then value judgments and "stigmas" 
follow. As pointed out by a school administrator, one of the areas 
most comiiion!iy maligned is the vocational program: 

"One or the experiences they found in community colleges: 
that they could construct a 'tech' school here and a 
'community college' here, and even the. students who were 
vocationally oriented were going to go .to the community 
college because one had stigma and the other had status . "^^ 

Similarly, parents, students and teachers were concerned that 
students perceived enrollment in remedial education programs as 
a mark of inferiority. A parent said: 

"I believe we have to have (remedial) programs at 
these various places to bridge the gap. But have 
it in such a way that there is no stigmatation (sic) . 
We don't want these children feeling that they are 
retarded. .."^^ 
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CURRICULUM STRUCTURE 



"Relevancy" was the key issue associated with curriculum structure. 
The term may well be overused but nevertheless reflects the concerns 
of focus interview participants relative to the present curriculum. 
Students tended to stress the need for more emphasis on current issues 
and problems while parents were concerned that basic skills were not 
learned because they were couched in irrelevant terms and examples. 
It was the consensus of all groups interviewed - teachers, parents 
and students ~ that the existing curriculum was neither relevant nor 
applicable to today's world and thus ineffective in preparing stu~ 
dents to become informed and productive members of modern society - 
Most interview participants would agree with the student who said, 
"The things they are teaching now are the same things they teached 
(sic) long ago. Times have changed." (Which would, inadvertently, 
also illustrate the concerns of the parents regarding basic skills) . 

The following discussion of curriculum structure is divided into 
four sections: 

a) Relevancy 

b) Reading 

c) Minority Group Concerns .\ 

d) Variety 

m RtlLEVANCY 

A student spoke for the many students when he expressed his ideas on 
how the curriculum should be structured: 

"It should cover the. future, not the past. I mean 
some of the past like the Vietnam War and the World 
Wars we've had (are alright), but things like Columbus 
and pilgrimage aren't going to help the students of 
today.* They are going to need to. know the Vietnam^ 
War and why it started and different things that are 
coming up now instead of having people walking around 
and telling us that in 1892 this happened and this 
happened. I mean, if you are going to grow up and 
be a gas station attendant, you are not going to need 
to know that. If you get a job as a lawyer or a doctor 
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it's not going to help you either. The things they 
are teaching now are the same things they teached long 
ago. Times have changed. We've lost it all as far as 
the school system."^ 

^ 

Parents, although they placed more emphasis on the "basics" of edu- 
cation, agreed with the students on the need' for greater relevancy: 

"We keep speaking about this is a new world, a changing 
world, and that we should forget about our old-fashioned 
ideas. Television seems to put out enough things that 
children are interested in: science, the world around 
them, being considerate of their fellow man, etc. If 
the authors really got together, I think they could get 
some reading material out to children that would fit 
into today's environment."^ 
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Students stressed the need for currency in their studies. They 
wanted to study things when they were happening, not years, months, 
or even weeks after the event. One student, lauding his Current 
World Problems class because it was truly current, said of the 
teacher: 

"He sticks to the CLx^lRENT world problems. Like I knew 
some of the Current World Problems classes, this year, 
they're going back to 1968 and early 1969 and some of 
the stuff which is not current world problems any more 
when something's over with,"*' 

Although many interview participants would disagree with the above 
definition of current, there was widespread concern about the 
continued emphasis on subjects that apparently had no connection 
with current issues. One parent sympathized with the students' con- 
cerns for currency when he said: 

"I could never buy ancient history. They are still 
teaching the stuff. It was a boring time for me all 
the way through school and it is for the kids yet today, 

Teachers suggested that part of the problem of irrelevancy lay in 
the presentation of the material. All too often the subject matter 
taught had at best a tenuous connection with present day society or 
appeared to the student to be- of no practical value. Teachers sug- 
gested ways of structuring classes so that the material was related 
to experiences and situations familiar to the student: 

"You know we teach the period of history in the 
twenties as one of the points in history that you 
are supposed to know and understand. This is the 
period that my parents grew up in and I don't relate 
to that period. I shouldn't relate to it in a 
historidal sense . I should relate to it in their 
reactions and this sort of thing, and I think the 
same thing can be said of the kids nowadays... 
history as it affects their parents, and in helping 
them to understand their parents. That is what 
wa^ going on in history when your mother grew up 
to make her like she is, why she drinks..."^ 

Another teacher described a physical education class and illustrated 
how some of the subject matter taught appears to have no practical 
^'-^lue to the student: 
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"Just recently in the seventh grade we have been 
going into a unit in basketball. One of the things 
the kids first want to do is get right into a game, 
and so we've been going into some of the fundamentals 
and taking it very slowly and so forth. And so, all 
week long, they've been asking me, 'WHEN we are going 
to get into the game?' So finally, the last day of 
the five-day period of time we're in, I let them play 
the game, and they began to realize then that they 
did have a need for these when they got into the 
situations. So I guess that sometime3 it's just lack 
of realization that there is a need for the Basics 
they get in the finished product."® 

Parents pointed out the importance of teaching the practical applica- 
tion of an academic subject: 

" (The students) could figure out the measurements 
of the various walls and they knew how many square 
feet a gallon of paint would cover, but when it came 
to actually putting it into practice they were lost. 
Now somewhere back in their schooling, they learned 
how to figure out the square feet of a wall, but 
apparently it was never made clear to them that 
learning it had a practical application."^ 

Some businessmen and parents were concerned that the curriculum 
laclced relevance to the every day situations students would face once 
they left schopl. They felt students should learn about economics, 
taxes, car insurance and making loans. A businessman suggested a 
course entitled "How to Apply for a Job." His comment was: 

"We have girls coming in there who have graduated 
from high school^ sloppy is the word for it. And yet 
they think that we are going to open our doors because 
they score high on this test. We can't really."® 

Similarly, a parent was perturbed about the direction in which he felt 
educational philosophy was going and said: 

"In this capitalistic country of ours, I would 
like to see some notice given in the schools to 
some way of teaching, these kids about capitalism. 
^ This is particularly hard now because all of our 
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schools and teachers are public employees, civil 
servants so to speak, who are not involved with 
anything remotely resembling a profit... As soon 
as you step out into the street, you are in a 
competitive world... So I . would like to see capital- 
ism, profit and loss capitalism, taught in our 
schools, so that our young people know that in this 
society profit is a good thing. It's the thing 
that provides us with everything we have, and I 
don't think there can be too much stress made on 
this."^ 

Repetition of material was another factor that caused the present 
curriculum to seem irrelevant and meaningless to students. Accord- 
ing to interview respondents, repetition of material occurred most 
frequently in English and History classes. The problem was men- 
tioned by students, teachers and parents; speaking of a history 
class one student said: 

"What I can't see in those history books is why 
you study the same thing over and over again. "''^ 

m READING 

Despite the millions of dollars poured into reading programs over 
the last few years, the popular perception was that many students 
still lacked adequate reading skills. Acquisition of reading skills 
was of great concern to students, teachers and parents alike. Stu- 
dents said: 

"If you don't know how to read, you're lost. Like, 
I really have reading problems."^"' 

and 

"There's a complete lack of reading courses. I 
-don't mean the subject material, I mean learning how 
to read. In first grade they start teaching how 
CO read and by fifth grade you know how. That's 
afi far as they follow it up. There's nothing given 
to help you learn to read and digest material... 
If there were more speed-reading courses and every 
student was REQUIRED to take these courses, there 
would be a great improvement in everything. There's 
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so much side work in the book, A slovy^ reader gets 
bored real fast, and he doesn't read it. Then he 
doesn't learn and doesn't understand. what is going 
on in discussions. But if he could get enough to 
know what the others are discussing, he's, got it 
made. I think it would improve everybody's grades - - — 
and their learning ability by 50 percent if they 
got reading from first to twelfth grades. "^^ 

it was suggested that relevancy and immediacy, again, were the keys 
to making reading interesting to the student. One teacher said: 

"If you can make that program more ' relevant to that 
slow learner, and by relevant I mean let him see the 
interest that he has, and apply that. Apply it to the 
subject matter and let him learn. This type of thing. 
Like in reading — if he is interested in auto mechanics 
let him take the motor apart and have to read the 

instruction manual to put it back together again. 

I— . . ■ 

Dick and Jane books were generally denounced by parents: 

"Throw out the Dick and Jane books." 

"They are boring. Rockets and space ships are the 
things that children are interested in."^^ 

■• . ' ■ . ... _ 

m MINORITY GROUP CONCERNS 

Many interview participants in the urban disadvantaged and rural 
ethnic areas thonght tl\at the curriculum did not adequately take into 
account minority group contributions and current developments in the 
' field of civil rights. Parents in predominately black communities 
wanted their children and all students^ to have some familiarity with 
black history: 

"Right noW/ black history is an elective in most 
places. In most schools around V7ashington where 
there aren't any black kids, if they don't want 
to teach any black history,, they don't have to. "^^ 

"On^: of the things that should be going on in that 




contemporary problems class in terms of the good — 
for the good — of that black student: they should 
be spending 60 percent of their time on what is 
happening to black people in this country so that 
they can be capable of dealing with it, and then ^ 
spending the other time on the nationaL .affair s 
and so on. 

Indian students were concerned that the curriculum failed to enable 
them to develop a sense of identity and position in the . twentieth 
century: 

"See how this Indian culture relates to other 
cultures all over the world. Study many different 
kinds of peoples^ their similarities and their 
differences. Or perhaps, you could have a course 
that compared the Indian spiritual or religious 
life with religions from around the world. . But 
most important of all, we should learn how Indian 
culture relates to today. 

m VARIETY 

Many focus interview respondents felt that the present curriculum 
did not provide a sufficient variety of learning experiences . In 
particular, they felt that the vocational-technical programs were 
too restrictive. Several factors contribute to the emphasis placed 
on the need for additional, vocational courses. Speaking of the 
students in his generally blue-collar district a teacher said: 

"Well, his life generally is going to be based around 
physical work, work with his hands. It's, not generally i 
going to be a mental type thing so he is going to have 
to probably, ideally, get into something that is going, 
to prepare him for the trade he is going to go into*.. 
Because we have an awful lot of people who fill a lifetime 
occupation because they have a need for money and they 
choose whatever is paying the most at that particular 
time, without thought that this is maybe going to have 
to be their lifetime work. As they grow older this becomes, 
a kind of regret. So if they could somehow get a survey 
of the area that they might fit into, maybe through a test- 
ing program^ or a counseling program that will help to put 
Q them into the line of work. 
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In rural school districts, parents mentioned: 

"I think that children in rural areas do not so often 
go to college and they should receive more (vocational) 
training.'' 

and 

•'You have to have the opportunity for people who do 
not want to go to college. They should be able [:o 
branch out in the last couple of years to learn a 
trade so that when they get out of high school they 
can go to work and not be a bum on the. street. "^^ 

Then there was the general concern in all areas that, with the push 
for a college education, the vocational student was ignored, A 
student, while also conveying the rather widespread attitude that 
vocational courses are for the "dumb", explained the problem: 

"I'm not sure if I can explain it the way I mean it 
but I think there should be more classes for students 
preparing them for life. Maybe they're not very 
smart and never will be, or as hard as they study, 
they will never get ahead. Some work hard and just 
don't make it. I think there should be classes — 
I don't know what to teach — something that would 
prepare them for a job, many more vocational things 
in school . English , maybe it ' s necessary, history 
and stuff, but in a way it's wasted unless you go 
into a field; you never use them. And the people 
that don ' t pass these courses are going to have a 
hard time getting into college. Probably they would 
never go to college. There should be something for 
these people to do. I think it should start in high 
school because a lot of kids don't see any way of 
doing anything. "^^ 

When diFCussing specific courses in the vocational technical field, 
students warned of irrelevancy again: 

"I don't think they're really helping the guys into 
a vocation that much because they got better ways of 
doing it by machines and stuff. It's not going to 
Q hurt to do it by himself. It's fun but it really 
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Suggestions for change ranged from specific courses, geared to cur- 
rent business demands: 

"They should have a qualified class that you^-'Can 
relate to your employers that you have graduated from 
this class and that you know what you're doing on 
the subject. "^^ 

to a general approach, incorporating work attitudes, vocational 
skills and academic learning. Such a program envisioned by one 
vocational teacher involved bringing in: 

"...one, two, or three other teachers that would 
teach in either large or small groups. I would 
first like to make a study with each group as to 
exactly why we are there in that class to interpret 
industry. Once we have decided why we are taking 
industrial arts, and the way of interpreting industry, 
Q as well as what kinds of industry, then look at our 
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own facilities to see if we have the wherewithal to experiment 
with industry/ and the tools, the materials, and the processes 
that industry uses today. And I would like to have Science 
teachers come down and explain some of the t\eories of metals 

23 

and why there are ferrous and nonferrous metals." 

A businessman suggested having students go out into the community, 
learning valuable skills and, at the same time, contributing to the 
community: 

"Try to have them work on community problems, such as 
deterioration of houses, rehabilitation of houses, 

24 

neighborhood beautif ication, safety." 

The studen-cs concern for greater variety in learning experiences was 
also rela'ied to their desire to make school more relevant to their 
interests. For example, one student mentioned music: 

"Like Jazz History and things like that, because some 
students just can*t hack taking reading-writ ing- 
'rithmetic, so maybe if they had music courses it 

25 

could be something they could enjoy." 

In the smaller school districts however, providing a wider variety of 
courses is difficult in view of the lack of staff and equipment. As 
a student explained: 

"I wish we had more art classes. We just have the 
same thing each year. This year has boon a little 
different with a new art teacher. But I v/ould 

26 

like to get into the broad art world a little more." 
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COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 

Non- involvement or. token involvement are phrases that best describe 
the present role of the community with regard to educational affairs. 
The long standing philosophy that education is best left to educa- 
tors has largely precluded community members from influencing educa- 
tional policy and has often put parents in the position of simply 
receiving whatever information the school sees fit to give them, 
about their children. However, there is increasi ng ccncv-«rn on the 
part of the public about the direction in which the "money-oriented 
education system" , to quote one parent, is going.* It appears to 
many parents and businessmen that they are being asked for ever in- 
creasing amounts of money .to ■ support an institution which not only 
seems at variance, with community standards on some matters - disci- 
pline and dress codies. to cite prime examples - but also apparently 
has no clearly defined --feducational goals and no^_identif iable means 
of assessing educational progress. - 

The majority of comments about community involvement in education 
were, made by parents and businessmen. Teachers addressed the issue 
to a lesser extent and students very seldom discussed the subject. 
The following discussion of community involvement is divided into 
three sections: ' ^ 

a) Community involvement: the i resent situation, ' 

b) InvolveriJent versus non- involvement . 

c) The goals of the educatiion system, 

m COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT: THE PRESENT SITUATION 

At the present time the community at large^ (i.e, parents, other 
community members , businesses, and non-educational institutions) 
has little or no involvement in, or information about, the educa- 
tionajl system. The only iexisting channels of communication between 
the educational institution and the community are with parents - 
PTA and parent-teacher conferences - and it w:ould appear that these 
are not functioning well, A parent said: ■ 

"You don't need PTA where the teachers sit on one side 
and the mothers sit on the other side. You don't need 
open house for conferences where you go and ask how 
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your child is doing and they say, 'Fine, fine.' That 
bores me to death/ I have a teacher that when she 
has a conference, she is critical and she is down 
to the point. And this is what the parent wants. A 
lot of teachers you go and see them and say *How is 
he doing?* and they say, 'Fine.' Now 'fine' tells me 
nothing,"^ 

and another: 

"I feel there is a real need here in this whole field 
of communication between the parent and the school. 
PTA could do it if it could get ahold of the parent, 
but I've been to several meetings with a pitiful 
representation. With all this money we have, if we 
can't get the parent to the school, let ' s get the 
school to the parent." 

In some cases not only are there no channels of communication between 
the community and the education system but there is outright e:Jtrange- 
ment. in the rural ethnic area parents described the teachers as 
"being on the defensive ... especially when talking about education" 
and as aloof and unwilling to be part of the community: 

"NOW if (the teachers) lived in other towns they'd 
have time to go to movies, and department stores and 
night clubs but here in Neah Bay (where there are no 
such facilities) we ask them to do something that will 
benefit the whole community and they haven't got time."^ 

Further, parents felt excluded from the education system and resented 
the teachers attitude towa'rds them and their children: 

" . . .when we ask them to take time about doing something 
about understanding Indian children they said they 
didn't have enough time."^ 

A student recognized the lack of effective methods of parent-educator 
communication when he said: 



"I think (parents) care about (conditions in school) 
I just think they don't know what way to go about 
doing anything about it."^ • 



Parents were acutely aware of their lack of power to influence 
school policies and disturbed at their lack of authority over the 
education their ov>n children received. One parent described her 
frustration in trying to withdraw her child from a school in which 
a new program was being initiated: 

"I asked (the principal) if the parent would have, any 
choice at all to send the student to a conventiovial 
school if the parent does not feel that their child 
could fit in with the new type of program. As a parent 
and taxpayer, do we have any choice or must we just 
take what is given' to us? He was a little at a loss 
for an answer, but he just as much said, 'We are the 
experts; we know what is right for your child.' I 
did not particularly care for that attitude and I do 
not think they always do know what is best for every 
child."** 

The community does, of course, have some monetary power over educa- 
tion in that they can re ject aT s^ool bond issue> but that power is 
far from complete because local funds make up only a portion of the 
school budget .V Moreover ityis a negative power. It allows taxpayers 
to express theirs. disapprp^l of existing educational policies but 
does not give theKi_t|i^x^portunity to put into operation the policies 
they would like to see, A parent described the exercise of that 
negative power and his expectations of the educational administration 
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"i think this last bond issue that we turned down was 
an indictment against the money-oriented education 
system that we have now. The administration says, 
'Just give us more money and we'll turn out fine ed- 
ucation.' I think that people said this time, 'We 
arc not going to give you any more money. We expect 
the type of education that we are now spending money 
for." And this kind of a discussion, coming to us as 
laymen, and you were saying to us, or in effect, the 
State Superintendent of .Public Instraction asks us, 
'What do you think we should do?' And I would have to 
say to them, 'What do you think I am paying you the 
salary for? You solve i' . ' And use the money that 
we've. given you. When you can prove to us that what 
you've done is good, and that you can do a better job 
with more money, then I think we'll give you more 
money. But right now I think it is ?. vote .o'f. . no 
confidence."^ — ^ 

m INVOLVEMENT VERSUS NON- INVOLVEMENT 

. ■ ■ i 

It should not be assumed from the above discussion that i all parents 
think that they should be more involved in s;chool affairs, ' In fact 
in the rural area some parents felt that their direct involvement 
in education wcruld have detrimental effects: ' 

/ ■ • 

"Personally, I think the longer you keep your— nosa 
out of the business down there, the better off your 
kids are going to be.. •I'll put it this way, the kid 
you have the most trouble with in school is the kid 
whose parents are down here crying the most,"® 

This attitude probably reflects the perception that parents presently 
have no accepted participatory role in education. 

The majority of teachers and parents thought that greater involve- . 
ment of the community in education would be beneficial. A teacher . 
said: 

"I think a lot of the parents can be educated at the 
same time (i.e. by bringing the community into t^je 
school) . Thr.y didn't go through this kind of high 
school. I think if they began, especially the ones 
that are antagonistic about what is happening to young 
people in the schools, I think if th^y did not have 
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to stand ap on a soap box but would have a small group 
and a real exchange of opinion, it might change their 
minds a little bit. Once the student got the idea that 
some of these things could change minds, that would be 
exciting too."^ 

In another interview a parent suggested that bringing parents into 
school affairs would h?lp student motivation, especially in a family 
where little value was placed on education: 

"....a dad who went through the eighth grade and quit 
or got kicked out^ he's not going to be too excited 
about school. His whole attitude might be really 
negative about education and he is not going to com- 
municate to the child the importance of school. But 
if we can send somebody into the home who can enlist 
dad to help this boy, it could turn the tide."^^ 

An administrator saw the need for greater community involvement in 
terms of creating a climate for innovation: 

"I think you must have a tolerant community too, 
which permits the opportunity to experiment and 
even the opportunity perhaps to fail. I think 
it's a responsibility for us to create this kind 
of feeling within the community."''^ 

It would also seem that involvement of the community in educational 
planning would help orient the curriculum toward local needs and . 
problems. 

Some teachers questioned the community's willingness and competence 
to participate directly in education as aides or assistants: 

"Are they qualified to teach? Do they want to teach? 
Do they want to bother themselves? "^^ 

The above comment was made by a teacher in the rural ethnic area and 
may well reflect the estrangement of school and community that exists 
in that particular area. However, it is quite probable that teachers 
in other areas have similar doubts about community participation and 
particularly, about the competence of non-professionals in. the class- 
room.- 

On the other hand a parent described a situation where community 
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members acted successfully as teaching assistants when a levy failed: 

"(The teachers) had such a tremendous overload; they 
had over forty children in their classrooms. This is 
where they asked the parents to come into the school^ 
and what they had them do was the teachers' busy work. 
They weren't trained or anything. This frees the 
teachers to spend all their time and energy teaching: 
not grading papers and not passing things out, not 
gathering things up, not taking the kids here or there. 
All this was done by parents. Any adult is capable of 
doing this. This was a tremendous help. It was about 
the only way these classes made it through the year."^^ 

And in the rural ethnic area parents not only affirmed community 
interest in participating in the education process but also referred 
to the positive benefits of. community involvement in an area where 
teachers were unfamiliar with the cultural background of their stu- 
dents : 

"You could bring in some of the elderly people who 
have a knowledge of the history* and they could 
hold the students* interest too. Why, we have seen 

14 

them do it every summer," 

Businessmen pointed out that the schools might make use of their 
talents as well: 

"The. teacher hasn't had the time to get actual experience. 
They've gone to college and they've rushed through right 
into teaching and they really haven't been out in this 
world. I know the schools have used, from time to time, 
businessmen who come in^ and I was wondering if maybe 
this couldn't be done more? I bet there are capable 
business people who, during the year could be brought 
in - not just one day, but part of the course, like 
banking, business administration. Use this more; 
many of your teachers have never been in the business 
world. They've never had the experience we've had."^* 

-# • 

m THE GOALS OF THE EDUCATION SYSTEM 

The need for defining educational goals and formulating policies to 
achieve these goals is indicated by the confusion and dissatisfaction 
evident in' the follow/rg statements. Teachers were concerned that 
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the community was delegating too much authority to the schools: 

"Many of the things nowadays are expected to be taught 
to children in a school house rather than by society 
at large. What we are talking about here is getting 
back to letting the society teach kids, maybe morals, 
maybe esthetic values, maybe some of those no-no's 
\hat we are afraid to do as teachers in an institution 
and Joe Blow down the street is not afraid to say because 
he is not dependent on the community for his income. 
Put it that way. He is not regimented by the bureaucracy 
in all school systems... So one of the things that I feel, 
anyway, is that we should get back to letting society 
do some of the teaching in the things society expects 
its kids to know. And the only way to do it is to get 
the kids out into the community."''^ 

On the other hand parents felt that their values and standards are 
not necessarily reflected in the schools and ttat they cannot rely on 
schools to back up the parental viewpoint: 

"I V70uld say that you take the third, fourth, fifth and 
sixth grades or older: say they're smoking or what have ' 
you. How many normal parents of today are going to 
tolerate this from a youngster between the ages of 10 
and 16? They might tolerate it a little bit. Njt more 
than 10% of these parents are going to tolerate iu. If 
I find my youngster is drinking or smoking at school 
I'm going to find out why."^^ 

It would s 2em to be necessary for the community and school to reach 
a closer understanding of the purposes of education and, having 
reached that understanding, to work together to achieve common 
educational qoals. 
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EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 

Since this chapter deals with student problems as they relate to- 
administration it, by definition, precludes discussion of the many 
positive aspects of administration. This point is made early in the 
chapter in order to avert the impr^^ssion that the chapter consists 
solely of a condemnation of education administration in the State 
of Washington. While there are many areas of education that require 
improvement., and relate directly to arlministration, the reader 
should keep in mind that the chapter devotes itself entirely to the 
problems of educational administra.tion rather than its successes. 

The quality of educational administration is critical to the success 
of the Title III program in Washington. Before widespread changes 
can be achieved within the state's educational system, ■ it is first 
necessary to change the cittitudes of administrators toward innovation. 
Far too many administrators are inclined to ssLy "We know we've got 
problems but just give us more funds and trtaff and we'll solve the 
problems.' However, most problems confronting education today cannot 
be solved by giving students "More of the same." This is not to 
say. that some schools do not need ruore monoy; many do. It is 
unfortunate, however, that most education administrators view money 
as a cure-all. It is ^lot. Many of the school problems defined in 
this report not only would not be solved by an increased budget 
but would quite possibly grow worse. In a recent report on New York 
City's schools issued by economists of the First National City Bank, 
it was asserted that there is little correlation between "compensatory" 
expenditures and pupil test scores. Other studies have found the 
sarT.e to be true. The New York study contends that improvement in 
skills was associated not with money but with school morale, as 
reflected in the principal's confidence in his professional staff # 
his respect for teaching aides, his sympathy for innovation and his 
success in developing ties between parents, the community and the 
school. The report consequently recommends that more attention be 
given to the selection and evaluation of principals and teachers, 
rather than to raising additional m6ney--money which will be largely 
wasted in frustrated attempts to raise skill levels rather than 
attitudes. 

General conclusions that have emerged from the focus interviev;s in 
Washington State are that (a) attitudes of educational adrainistrators 
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must be changed considerably if the Title III program is to be viable, 
and (b) that changing those attitudes will be no small task. The 
demand for change in administrative practice is both visible and 
continuing. All groups interviewed, parents, teachers, students - 
even administrators themselves - indicated that significant changes 
were needed. Many educators felt that they, rather than the students, 
were underachieving. They were dissatisfied with their performance 
as educators because they could perceive (a) what they should be doing 
and compare that to (b) what they were in, fact doing in the. classroom. 
That is, they knew "what was" and "what should be" but were unable to 
develop practical strategies for bridging the gap. Hence, many educa- 
tors felt a profound frustration. 

This chapter reports, and analyzes, the major and. recurring points of • 
discussion from the focus interviews. since the discussions were ref- 
lated to improvement of the system they naturally concentrated on the 
few points which were perceived as basic problems, rather than all 
aspects of administration. Hence, the present chapter makes no claim 
to cover the full spectrum of education administration. Several im- 
portant issues, such as budgeting and district size, are not touched 
on in this chapter. The four topics related to administration which 
are covered are listed below. 

a) Planning - including the development of objectives intended 
to orient the schools to specif ic target populations and 
strategies for achieving objectives i/n the face of scarce 
resources : . 

b) Program Operations - or -day- to-day administration, including 
recruiting and personnel policies. 

\> 

c) Leadership and Morale - including teachers, students and 
community. 

d) Accountability — to faculty, students,, the community. and 
State and Federal administrative agencies . 



S PLANNING 

. The primary objectives of educational planning arjeV first^^-to orient 
schools- to local problems, second to assure change in keeping with a 
constantly changing_wor Id, and third to teach students proper attitudes 

Q \ well as necessary skills. 
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At the present time, administrators are planning programs and judging 
success by either misleading information, or information which is in- 
ternally generated. The data includes student attendance, teacher 
turnover and pupil test scores. At no time during this study was 
there evidence of an operational program for collecting information 
from elements outside the system itself. Hence, many respondents^ 
incluvding administrators, viewed the school system not only as unre- 
sponsive and unadaptable to local conditions, but progressively less 
oriented to its clientele over time. 

If planning is to effectively orient the system to its clientele, the 
planning process should include participants from outside the system, 
inclusion of students, for example, would not only improve the quality 
of planning, but would have the' additional benefits of improving 
student attitudes toward the le irning process and developing student 
responsibility. A student had this to say about the flexibility of 
the present system: 

"Thif? place just seems like you go -sit in your classes and 
teachers force things through your ears . And then you forget 
it and then you go and get a job at Boeing, tightening the 
A-1 bolt. . .This is supposed to be a place where we get an 
education, develop our minds and decide what we \7ant to do 
and not just get used to this society. This i3 supposed to 
be a place where you can create your own little niche. you 
can be a researcher at Boeing, you don't have to just tighten 
bolts. "1 

A parent articulating the critical need for school planning touched on 
the importance of teaching lasting attitudes rather than obsolescent 
skills: 

"In the last thirty or forty years a man. has had to relearn 
his trade skills af least once, but in the next thirty years, 
students now in high school are going to have to do this at 
least ten times. The point is this: that what we are putting 
emphasis on at this stage is not learning facts but that they 
are learning how to learn, where to learn, where to go tc find 
out, because a good deal of it is going to have to be done by 
themselves • 
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in order to properly orient the school to its local clientele, it is 
first necessary for the school and the community together to dp^-elop 
statements of measurable objectives. Perceptions expressed by re- 
spondents at the focus interviews implied that present educational 
goals are short sighted and superf iciail. They indicated that getting 
good grades and going on to college were often thought of as goals of 
education, but should be re-evaluated at this time. A parent, discuss- 
ing the orientation of schools in general also implied a specific need 
for alignment of parental goals with educational goals. In this par- 
ticular case the parent shares the responsibility with the school 
system for pressuring the children to go to college whether they are 
inclined to or not: 

"Anybody, from the time they are in the first grade, are sure 
that they are at leapt going to get a ■ B.A. ^r "BTS"^, l'h~irs'~se'erris 
to be the thing we point our children at whether they're qual- 
ified to go to college and to get an education c." not. So 
maybe we better take a look at the entire school system."^ 

A school administrator defined the need for educational goals * 

"It is my opinion that the school cannot begin to develop 
individual instruction until we develop an up-to-date philosophy 
on what we are all about now."* 

Following a statement .of measurable objectives, the school can then 
assess its educational needs and examine alternative strategies for 
achieving the objectives. To achieve the objectives, resources must 
be inventoried ^nd allocated, and a plan for operation set forth. The 
operational plan should include a "feedback" process to insure contin- 
uing responsiveness and orientation to local demands. 

Teachers suggested strategies and resource allocation which could be 
considered. in the urban metropolitan area a teacher suggested a 
demonstration school as a possible solutipn to the many problems facing 
education today:- 

"What we need to do is set up a lab school... We should be able 
to have a laboratory school, where we can demonstrate and use 
strategies and techniques and set up an ideal curriculum. It 
could be sort of a pile plan to see what works and what doesn't 
work. But CO try to change he whole school system just on the 
basis of no data ... i would lilce to see all the people in tho 
world who tell me they know the answers and what is wrong with 
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education, come in and show me that they can correct the things 
that are wrong. They can come and show me, and I want time off 
from my teaching to go and observe it. And I want my cadets 
to have some kind of experience in this kind of situation. . .We 
don't even have any data gathering devices to find out how kids 
learn even.'** 

Another teacher suggested an unstructured learning situation: 

"He doesn't have to attend any specific class. If he does 
not attend, he obviously won't get credit. There are no specific 
requirements. If a kid wants to drop out of school he has a 
right to do so. If a kid only wants to take two classes a day 
and have a part time job the rest of the day, he has a right 
to do so and take ten years to graduate. One of my brain storm- 
ing ideas was a year round school so that . the kid could go maybe 
two hours a day and go the year round if he wanted to. Or, he 
could pack it into two quarters and have two quarters totally 
free.''® 

Nearly all participants in the focus interviews felt that the resources 
presently available to the educational system were not being adequate- 
ly utilized. Regarding more effective use of fixed facilities students 
had the following comments : 

"Why don't they use this school to teach classes during the 
summer?" 

"Not for a grade or a credit, just come and do something, just 
pay for materials or something."^ 

A rural teacher, on the other hand, felt that unless the pr.hool was 
located in a metropolitan area with an unlimited variety of community 
resources to call upon, very little could be done to change the system: 

"Another thing, in the city, if you have a few students who 
want a class, you can go down and, say, talk to a commercial 
artist and he can come up and teach for an hour or two and 
he enjoys it. The kids know they are getting the best. But 
in a place like this you can't draw on community resources 
because the resources aren't there."® 

Teachers are only one of the many resources available tq administrators 
for achievement of objectives. However^ they received by far the most 
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corament from interview participants. It was the perception of partic- 
ipants that adninistrators did not always use the best judgment in re- 
cruiting and assigning teachers. While this topic is more nearly an 
operational aspect of administration it is mentioned in this section 
on planning because teachers are the most critical resource which 
administrators draw upon, A mi sallocation of that resource has mul- 
tiple effects which are more detrimental to students than many admini- 
strators realize. The following comment by a student 'is representa- 
tive of a great number of similar comments which were heard during the 
course of this study: 

"Another thing, we have teachers come here,, like history 
teachers. Maybe there's a history teacher that already 
has a job, so the history teacher ends up teaching seventh 
grade science or typing or something. So ;;ids don't learn 
how to type and of^.er kids don't learn science very well. 
They just go by the book and films, that's all."^ 

m OPERATIONS 

The operational aspect of administration concerns the execution of 
t' ose plans and strategies estimated to be most effective. While 
most problems discussed in the interviews were related to recruiting 
and management of personnel (i.e. teachers) other aspects discussed 
included full utilization of resources, consistency between grades 
in achieving overall educaticial goals, and cos': effectiveness. 

The major criticism regarding the personnel policies related to an 
almost univer&al dislike of the tenure system and the lack of incentive 
and/or merit system of rewarding teachers who have done a good job. A 
statement by a student r. jitomized the feelings ol many others on the 
quality of teaching and teacher incentive: 

"I think there should be nothing like tenure. I think that 
should definitely be abolished. I think 'teaching should be 
like any other profession; they should be able to be fired and 
hirod as their boss dictates. Some teachers get so bogged c.own 
with the fact that thev can*t be FIRED, that they'll just keep 
teaching the same way \;ithout changing. 

As with executives in other fields it is very difficult for educational 
administrators to get away from the pressing day to day problems which 
require remedial action and to concentrate even for a short time on 
"preventive " planning. The following comment by a teacher indicated . 
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the beseiged feeling common to many teachers and administrators: 

"Well the reason I asked that question is at first when you 
said about new, or innovative, that I think again and again 
we are missing the point. You've just got to have fewer 
kids and mora room and a quieter room, and not such a heavy 
schedule. We right now have got three lunches, which must be 
over 500 junior high kids jammed in there for half hour a-piece. 
They hate the system that runs it and puts this on them. And 
we're stuck. Yet supposedly something's got to be new and 
innovative. Well, to me it doesn't have to be new: another 
lunchroom or another school so there's more room. We get 
back to where people could (relate to each other without having 
the) teachers under pressure. We have a different group of 
35 kids every 48 minutes seven times a day. I've got a home 
room besides that, some other kids. And even the names~-all 
the neat things will do nothing if we keep on having so many 
in a room; I'd say no more than 800, 900 in a junior high."" 

The attitude expressed above is perhaps more prevalent than most ob- 
servers care to realize. Administrators cannot take time for preven- 
tive planning because they are simply too busy with real and imagined 
emergencies and crises. The administrator feels cau9i t in a vortex 
of educational activity from the moment he takes his pos.ition and feels 
somewhat powerless to escape. 

The lack of leadership usually shows up most prominently in stress 
situations. A parent in an urban disadvantaged area said: 

"It's just a deteriorating educational atmosphere and all the 
other things that come to pass when you don't have people 
equipped to deal with the kinds of problems that they're faced 
with. I'm speaking of leadership, frankly - white admini- 
stration in not being able to cope with the problem of 
black kids, and these problems were occurring on a regular basis."' 

Lack of leaaership can also be reflected in a school atmosphere which, 
although often very busy, also appears to students and teachers to be 
without purpose: 

"School takes up too much time and has too many recruirements . 
There is no time for you to be helped. Everything is rush 
and hustle to classes, to lunch, back to class, etc."^^ 
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Administrative leadership entails periodic boosting of teacher morale 
in order to assure proper teacher attitudes . A teacher had this 
to say: 

"I don*t think that a person who is questioned in his own 
value is a very good teacher. I don't think that he can 
do an adequate job, unless he is happy with him^^elf c^r 
satisfied with himself. I think there are many conditions 
that continually erode the faith of the teacher in himself 
as a human being. "^^ 

Furthermore, the morale of teachers has second round effects on both 
student morale and learning: 

"I think when they hire a teacher, they shouldn't make them 
teach something they don't want to teach. This teacher 
last year had to teach English II and she said she didn't 
like it nor did she know anything about it. And we didn't 
learn anything either. "^^ 

Some of the more subtle aspects of administration and morP.lQ relate 
to the sensitivity of ethnic minorities within the school syste^m 
and in turn the administrative sensitivity (or ladk of same) -to such 
problems. A parent articulated th€? proble^i as follows: 

"If you are Mexican or Negro, they excuse you. And I don't 
know - they think they are helping you here. But they really 
are not. They are excusing you because you re colored or 
Indian. They are going from one extreme to the other. ^ Before, 
they would knock you; now, they bow over for you. And you are 
back where you started from. And I, being Mexican-American., I 
feel they are not doing me a favor - they are not. 

ACCOUNTABILITY 

Since the term "accountability" is presently in vogue (and conse- 
quently widely misused) it should first be defined. As utilised in 
this report, accountability simply means an explanation of ttie 
discharge of accepted responsibility. Stated even more simply it means 
to answer for activities undertaken during a given period of time. 
Accountability includes such factors as cost effectiveness, evaluation 
and a continuing dialogue with those to whom one reports. In the case 
O >f school districts* accountabil ity, or reporting, would be to the 
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community and the students on the one hand, and to the state and Fed- 
eral government on the other. 

Unfortunately, very little is undertaken by administrators which is 
not required to be "accounted for" by a presumed higher authority. 
Only infrequently are the requirements of the higher authority 'called 
into question. Most often they are accepted as a "given". A parent 
had the following to say: 

"The state requires that they teach a certain amount of sub- 
jects, so here we get back to the problem of state rules and 
regulations and district rules and regulations."^^* 

Many educators unfortunately view regulations as dictating their total 
method of operation. They consequently feel hamstrung by higher 
authorities, A teacher from a rural area expressed this feeling: 

"I think it's all a matter of economics here, though. We 
can visualize and we can imagine and we can wish for all 
these things for the children but we're going to have to 
have more staff on our faculty. We are badly in need of 
them because we must, in order to graduate them with a good 
conscience, follow state regulations and state requirements."^® 

An administrator, on the other hand, viewed the problem of accounta- 
bility less in terms of fulfilling regulations than in responsiveness 
to the school's clientele and immediate community: 

"We hav^' to be committed to this concept of defining to a 
certain extent, with the student, with his parents, of where 
the student actually is. We can't just be all over the map 
and say, 'He should be here; we're going to bring him to that 
point by nine months from now. ' The logical point this student 
could ask us, and one that probably goes. through his mind which 
he doesn't ask because he's not equipped to ask it, and one that 
his parents would probably ask but they're not equipped to ask 
it, is 'Why?', 'Why are you going to bring me to this particular 
point in nine months?'"^® 

The above is a good example of not only accountability, but of in- 
formation input for a continuing planning process. A teacaer offered 
a strategy for correcting the lack of responsiveness of administration 
to the clientele: 
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indiscriminately, but on some agreed basis. That is, we can't 
impeach the principal every two weeks if the kids don't like 
him. But we could have a way of electing over a period of 
a year or two years. But remove it from the category of the 
administrators where they put their flunkies in. Where one 
puts this flunky in and another puts this flunky in, and we 
get a bunch of flunkies and they are all puppets all the way 
down the line - "^^ 

Finally, it would be unfair to leave the topic of educational admini- 
stration without pointing out that this chapter is conspicuously 
silent about the ac?* Levements of some schools within the state. Not 
until Tici^ III takes the second step in its planning program, and 
begins a caantitative needs assessment can achievements, as well as 
problems, be uniformly measured. Hence it is only fair that, for 
this interim report, at least one of the factors w?iich constantly 
erode adrrinistrative idealism should be pointed out. The following 
statement by a parent should evoke, at least for administrators, the 
image of the parent who all too often invades the school office and 
prevents them from collecting information, planning, developing al- 
ternative strategies, exercising leadership, and seeking to establish 
rapport vv^rh the community: 

"What is this I hear about the girls talking of wearing pants 
to school? I heard this from a ninth grader last night and 
he said if they did the boys were going to wedr dresses! 
Why is this even brought up? Why is it permitted that they 
can even think it? Also, i think that in the schools there 
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FOCUS INTERVIEW EXCERPTS. 

The following quotes are excerpts from focus interviews conducted 
with students, teachers, parents, admiristrator's and businessmen. 
Quotes are ''presented for each interview area and for each of the 
six nc^^d caterrories. ( See Chapter I for definitions of the inter- 
view areas and need categories) . Some need categories were not dii 
cussed by all respondents. Thus the number of quotes presented 
varies by area and category. Quotes from the interviews with bus- 
inessmen are presented at the end of appendix. 

11 URBAN METROPOLITAN 

Student Involvement 

A. Students 

1. "I think the reason I don't cfet turned on is that I don't 
see the relevance of it - wh'.ire I'm ever going to be able • 
to use it. Maybe if *the students . KNEW what the teacher 
had in mind, it would be a better class." 

2. •'Change the cadence and the whole thing, and make school 
more interesting. That's why W3 have more people that 
don't learn because they are not interested, drop-outs . " 

3. "And I think for* another;, thing they should let thj student 
"do more of what he wants to do. Some people are good ? 

writing. Some people are good \t talkina. some people 
are good at just reading, understanding c ad interpreting. 
Just because five people out of a class of six lik' ^o 
write, don't make everybody write. Help them along with 
what they want to do. More individual." 

B. Teachers 

1. "I think our kids thest. iays, maybe more so because of all 
the "coinmuniGation that xs around us, are bombarded with a 
terrific amount of instruction. . .When you stop to think 
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about it, and I've oft^jn used this example, the kid 
gets up in the irioriaing and the first thing he hears is 
a command to get up and from that moment on somebody's 
telling him what to do or what not to do pretty much 
all along or giving him instructions for something and 
so on. Pretty soon they gfit so they are cor ..used and 
tune in and tune but what they think is new or relevant 
or interesting. " 

2. "Yeah, but how do they know what they want? Some kid says, 
even now, 'Oh, T want this,' and it's a whim of the 
moment. Some of them are so indecisive right now as 
juniors in planning their own program. For example, as 
seniors they're only required to take one subject, the 
rest are electives. And wl: at do some of them do? All 
they take are four subjects and they want to get out of 
school . '* 

3. "Somehow what that kid does in that school on any one day 
should be something he feels is worth doing. He shouldn't 
be doing it because it's going to help him make a living ten 
years later, or because it's going to make it possible for 
him to pass a math course in college, or any other course 
any other time. It should be something appropriate to that 
kid at that time, and that's all." 

C. Parents 

1. I th-nk there is too m:.ch emphasis on remembering dates 
and things to pass a test and not necessarily gain know- 
ledge. I think ;Tiath particularly could fee taught in a 
much more interesting way so that it relates to something 
you're actually going to use afterwards. I think it could 
be made so that the kids find it interesting. If it 
makes senile to them. They'll only learn if it is made 
interesting." 

Educator-Learner Relationsnips 
A. Students 



1. "Well I think teachers that don't think of you as a number 
bu"" as a student (ar^ good teachers). You know a lot of 



teachers say 'Well I don't want to be involved with luy 
students because it might affect their grade, you know. ' 
I only think that if the teachers get to know their 
students... I can understand why the ccdet£' night be easier 
to talk to because I think they're more interested in the 
students. But I think too many tearhers don't want to get 
involved. " 

2. "When I had intermediate math last year, he (the acher) had 
a way of... well, he couldn'- communicate with the students 

as well as I thought he should have. 'He had a way of 
making hard things too simple and simple things too hard. 
He had a way of confusing yci- . " 

3. "A kid should be able to raise his hand and ask a question 
about anything in his mind. Instead of (the teacher) 
looking at him strange." 



Teachers 



1. "Just a moment ago you said some kids are disgruntled, frus- 
trated — what can anybody do about that?" 

"What I do I work with them after school at night, give him 
a chance to finally come down to earth if I give him 
just: that much extra time. And I'm one of these teachers who 
stays here until 4:00 or 5:00 o'clock." 

2. "I don't know, I just try to open myself up as much as I can 
to them, learn their name and meet them at the door and be 
able to just say their name makes a world of difference. 
Walk d ^wn the hall like this and say 'How you doing Johnny.' 
'Feeling fine,* just little things... But eventually I think 
they adapt to it, but initially — " 

3. "Right. For instance I can think of one person in particular 
.•..I've heard this man say, •i could care less. My job is 
to teach my Siubject. I don't-care what the problem is.' Now 
this isn't right." 



C. Parents 



1. "... yon walk into the classroom^ a teac 'sr will not say/ 
'Johnny/ take the gum out of your mouth. Go put it in the 
wastebasket. You can't ccacentrate when you are chewing 
gum.' She'll bypass this individual because maybe he is • ^e 
who does not hold his hand up every day. She goes over to 
the one who always holds up his hand. This is fine for class 
participation. But is she showing a proper respect to all 
students? Is she giving each student chance to express 
himself and to do something? To me, tjy dcir.j chis, psycho- 
logically she can, I won't say destroy a pupil, but she can 
sure hurt him. If she doesn'c feel that he knows something, 
fine, but teach him something, or try anyway. Don't just 
bypass him and send him on to the next grade at the end of 
the year . " 

2. "My daughter is in one class that the first couple of months 
that she came home from school, she said she would never make 
it through th\3 class. She said the teacher stands there md 
reads out of a book all day. It doesn*t make any sense/ she 
says. About three weeks ago she had a student teacher come 
in. She says that she thinks she'll make it through the 
class. The student teacher gets the class interesting when 
the teacher leaves and she can learn something." 

3. "We just recently hired 50 low-income people in one of the 
target areas, 44 of whom will be t'=^^cher. aides and 6 who 
will be liason people to bridge the gap between the school 
and the home. Approximately 50% of these people are from 
ethnic groups . These children can identify with some of 
these teachers. These people coming in to teach have had 
some of the same experiences, some of the same problems 
that these children are experiencing. At the same time 
there will be career ladders built in for full teacher cer- 
tification." 

Self-Image 
A. Students 

!♦ "(Kids are having) an identity crisis. With all the people 
in this school, everyone is smaller than they really are. 
We are in. a big school. You have to do something within that 



school so that all these people know they are — pf?ople." 



2. "(Students) are seeking some kind of privacy, something in 
common with each other, so they do cling together.'* 

B. Teachers 

.1. "I think it*s wronrr to expect (the student) to do something 
he can't do." 

C. Parents 

1. "I really wasn't thinking of competitive worlds, I was 
really just thinking of youngsters a^ they are. I know 
they have to get out into a competitive world, but you 
don't start them out there when they are in the 2nd grade, 
I'll tell you that. What you do in these grades: my 
* little girl gets A's and I tell her never to show her report 
card to her friends — some of them get D ' s and they are 
crushed when they see hers. They just don't try any more. 
This is a fact with children. You can't make adults out of 
little ones who don't understand like you do. I know what 
you mean about a competitive world, but. if the basic thinv;,s 
are put there, this all comes late-^. If they get a wrong 
start, they're beat before ..." 



Curriculum Structure . ^ 

A. Students - ' 

1. "History should teach culture, I think. In a school you 
should teach culture, what is aow, what is real, .nstead 
of on the surface things. If you really want to jo back 
into history, teach African culture and Irish culture and 
really get into it. Teacli music, teach dress, instead 

of 'Remeirber this and remember that'. It's pretty flimsy, 
pretty weak*" 

2. "1 think they should have one course, something maybe every- 
body can get a hold of, that you can take material on some- 
thing you would like to go intoi^ a job that you want to do, 
and you can plan maybe your high school courses around this 
type of thing. Like maybe somebody wants to be a veterinar- 
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ian, you can take certain courses that would help* like 
biology and that kind of thing, and they should introduce 
new courses invo high school. Maybe it would be practical 
for students who want to go into a certain vocation, pretty 
sure they WANT to do it, but there isn't really anything 
they can take in high school that will help them. Like 
to get ready for the college courses we should have some 
courses they could take. I suppose lack of teachers and 
space, that sort of thing, would sort of prohibit that." 

3. "Why don't they teach subjects that we can use when we gradu- 
ate? Things that we have to live hy, things that have to do 
with being alive, like sex education they could teach, what 
life is like maybe in a slum or ghetto, or what's it's really 
going to be like to go to college." 

B. x-*achers ■ 

1. "I ^hink they need the general learnings, for example, in the 
area of social sciences. I think if we go too much on this 
elective - they want to make it a package deal where you 
pursue one area - then they don't get some of these general 
concepts that I think anyone needs to communicate in this 
society. " 

2. "I think that one (area needed) is verbal communication. I 
think we need, for instance, more emphasis on speech. •. these 
kids just hate to get up and give a speech - I mean, speaking 
in front of their fellow students - they don't like to do that.' 

3. I would first like to make a study with each group (of stud- 
ents) as to exactly why we are there in that class. Once we 
have decided why we are taking industrial arts, and the way of 
interpreting industry, as well as what kinds of industry, then 
look at our own facilities to see if we have the wherewithall 

. to experiment with industry, and the tools, the materials, and 
the processes that industry uses today. And I would like to 
huve Science teachers come down and explain some of the theor- 
ies of metal, and why there are ferrous and. nonf errous metals." 

C. Parents 

1. "I also feel maybe a course on law and citizenship (is needed) . 
I ran into this pamphlet. It's called Teaching Aids for You 
and the Law; A Project in Citizenship, And I ' ve been so 



excited since I found it that I can hardly star "* it. It's 
really great. And I don't know half these thiiigs that they 
indicate. They've got wonderful films on vandalism, under- 
standing the law, respect for property, youth and the law, 
the school dropout--a whole course of outlines that could be 
given in the school." 

2. "Well, this is another course that I sort of had in mind. 

I understand World History isn't required any more; it seems 
to me that maybe a course cou].d be substituted, I would 
think it would be required^ on what everyone facets upon 
graduation: .how to fill out an income tax, knowledge of 
insurance. Everyone who drives a car should know about 
insurance, how to make a loan. I had a teacher in high 
school tell me that he actually had a graduating senior think 
ing that he could go down to the bank, borrow a hundred dol- 
lars, pay back the same hundred dollars, a year later. They 
don't really realize what loans are all abput and they are 
going to fall prey to a loan shark. I think they ought to 
know about making out wills, just basic things that everyone 
should know about. Some teachers are teaching some of these 
things maybe in home ec. or another one is me.ybe slipping it 
in someplace else. It would, seem to me a bi^siness law course 
that would deal with just plain business facts that they 
should know upon graduation, would be a good required course. 

3. "As far as I 'm concerned, art appreciation, taught properly, 
would be the right thing. But to have my kid go up there and 
scribble on a piece of paper for an hour is sure as the 
dickens not art." 

Community Involvement 
A. Teachers 

1. "The remark that was made over here a while ago, that we 

should have the parents help these kids decide ^hat they're 
going to take, well you just try and get them interested in 
this type of thing, especially in the high school level, be- 
cause the first thing you know the youngster's taking some- 
thing and you have a telephone call, * I didn't know my 
youngster was taking that* and you have a rule that they 
have to take everything home and get it signed but I'm not 
about to do that. So they're going to have to get the 
parents interested in this too." 
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"It could be tiiat we are plcinting a crop that we will har- 
vest one generation from now, and maybe we will have parents 
that are more concerned. But we can't sit and wait for them, 
I know that. But Steve needs a parent more understanding of 
his problems in school . " 

"Well that's what I think this college generation that's 
caught in so much trouble right nov . • " 

"Maybe if we begin to look in that direction, get the young 
parents involVv^d as soon as possible and keep them involved." 

"...a third of my G^?ometry students are in there because they 
think they are college bound, the parents say "You've got 
4o take Geometry. ' " 

B. Parents 

1. "It isn't all the respoi^sibility cf the teachers, but the 
teachers have our kids m9re hours in the day than we do. 
And one little example, but when the fuss started about 

the hairdo and the clothes they were wearing, wr^ were fight- 
ing constantly with our son at home about what he wore to 
school, and told him, 'You're not going to wear your hair 
down to here. ' We really had a constant battle to disci- 
pline our son, school isn ' t a place you just run around in 
nothing. . .And we go to a PTA meeting and here is one of the 
teachers in sandals and long hair and beard. How do we 
fight this? How do we discipline at home when they go to 
school and see the teachers this way? They come home and 
say^ 'The tfeachv^rs are doing it, why can't we?" 

2. "I just wanted to say I don't think anything is going to 
help: until you set up a program to involve these parents 
who don't care about their children. Parents have got to 
be involved and that is the only answer to these problems." 

3. "i^.. teacher is only as good as the parents who back him." 

"That's right, that's very true. Or only as good as a 
parent forces them to be**' 

"They have to have cooperation from the parents to do any- 
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thing. A good teacher is no good at all without the 
co-operation and assiptanco of the parents.'* 

Educational Administration 

A. Students 

1. "The only study hall we have is actually the cafeteria. 
You cari go in the library, but if you discuss with any- 
body you are right on the list, you can't turn around 
and say or ask what someone thinks about a problem. There 
is one study next to the library that will hold about 30 
people and it is always packed • I think this should definit- 
ely be either a senior study, or a senior- junior study. 
There are no other study halls in this school, unless a 
bunch of kids want to go find an empty room, which is very 
rare because we are quite packed this year," 

2. "Well maybe they could open up the (community college) 
vocational campus to high' school studenizs that want to drop 
out of high school and start on a vocation right away in- 
stead of waiting a few years*" 

3. "I think the school ought to account m'Ore for individual 
people instead of making it like a processing machine, 
where everyone goes in and comes out the same. Let theia 
go in being what they are and training them to be better.'* 

B* Teachers 

1. "I would like to see the class load reduced from 5 to 4 so 
that you would have another period besides your preparation 
period to bring in some of the students who need individual 
help and get at them* They're carrying the load themselves. 
How are you going to get them in there? We've got bus inter- 
ference, teacher interference. I don't want to give up one. 
You don't want to give up one. We've got to have time to 
fit it in." 

2. "What do I mean by guidance? Satisfying the personal needs 
because, for instance, in a home room situation that we 
have here, I have 32 in my home room, there isn't a day 
that goes by in my home room that I don't have something 
that may be a personal problem to handle. Now, how should 
I go and talk to them? Or have you talked to them? I've 
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learned a lot of guidance by experience, I suppose what 
I really should do is send them down here to our counselor. 
What have we got, five or six of them?'* 

3» *'Well the reason I asked that question is at first when you 
said about new, or innovative, that I think again and again 
we are missing the point. You've just got to h^ve fewer 
kids. And more room and a quieter room, and not such a heavy 
schedule. We right now have got three lunches, which must be 
over 500 junior high kids jammed in there for half hour a- 
piece. They hate the system that runs it and puts this on 
them. And we're stuck. Yet supposedly something's got to 
be new and innovative. Well, to me it doesn't have to be 
new: another lunchroom or another school so there's more 
room. We get back to where people could (relate to each 
other without having the) teachers under pressure. We have 
a different group of 35 kids every 48 minutes seven times a 
day. I've got a home room, besides that, some other kids. 
And even the names — all the neat things will do nothing if 
we keep on having so many in a room; I'd say no more than 
800, 90^^ in a junior high." 

Parents 

1 . "... Anybody from the time that they are in the first grade 
are sure that they are going on to at least get a B.A. or 
B.S. This seems to be the thing we point our children at 
whether they're qualified to go to college and to aet an. 
education or not. So maybe we better take a look u': the 
entire school system and get them pointed toward work 
related things in school rather than college." 

2. "Good teachers should be paid well, and poor teacners, just 
like in industry, should get out. There shouldn't be any 
incentive for them to stay on.'* 

3. "We're, 1 presume, all of us laymen in the field of educa- 
tion. We pay over 2200 people. I read in the paper where 
their average income is somewhere over $10,000 a year for 
183 days of work. That's a teacher. I think that, as far as 
I'm concernerl, what is good in individual instruction or 
what is the way to achieve discipline in the schoolroom isn't 
a question that I as an individual can answer. I know how 



I achieve discipline at home. I couldn't ask a teacher to do 
it that way, I suppose. But these people that we are paying 
a fine salary, I think, who are supposedly professionals, 
should answer these questions for us. It should be enouqh 
that wh^n we say we want discipline, we don't like teachers 
with the mod look, we don't like the permissiveness of the 
attitude . " 



URBAN DISADVANTAGED 



Student Involvement 
A. Students 

1. "I don't think you should havti to go to class if you don't 
want to. I think that if the class is interesting, the 
teacher's interesting, the subject interesting, and you feel 
like you're getting something out of it, you'll want to g >. 
But the way it i5> now, you have to go whether you want to or 
not. If you don't want to you really don't get anything out 
of it." 

2. "I found that when I was a sophomore that I was being taught 
the same things over and over* So I told myself if I wanted 
to learn anything, I'd have to learn it myself. So I just 
started reading bcoks about things I was interested in." 

3. "I think the first main step in having students have more of 
a say-so is being able to choose whi<:h classes you wnnt to 
take. The reason we go to school is to prepare ourselves for 
what we want to do when we get out of school-- for the rest 
of our lives. The purpose when you get out of school is to 
have a job and something you enjoy doing and make ncma money. 
So I think the students should have the say-so on what classtfS 
they should take.'' 

B* Teachers 

1. "Part of how they learn is through speaking and listening 
and quite adeptly. It is just that teachers aren't taught 
how to take advantage of this. Most kids can speak as 
fluently as you can or I can, and most of them, if they arc 
motivated, can listen that well. The fact remains that ready- 
ing for reading's sake is lousy-X can see no profit in it. 
They gain nothing that satisfied their soul to read Shmke*^ 
speare. It does them no damn good." 

2. "We are getting back to relating learning to the real %#orld 
and not to some make-believe world. You kno%i the Dick and 



Jane stuf .Baseball, . .you get Jcids that are sports nuts 
around here 7 they read sports magazines ten times a day, I 
can't get them to crack a book in science until we sit down 
and talk about why a ball will go f cm here to there because 
you hit it hard." J^^^^^ 

3. "Thcv (students) exhibit short attention spans, which are 
not that in reality. Give them so.iiething they like to do 
and that attention span is much longer, " 



parents 

1. "Let me give you a good example. You say a kid should read 
about cows, horses, pigs, and stuff like this, A lot of 
kids in the Central Area, right down there at Leschi, have 
never seen a cow. He gets his milk out of a bottle so why 
should he worry about a cow. This doesn't interest him. 

If you've got some material that's interesting or if the 
teacher can relate exactly what the pig or cow is for, then 
maybe the kid is more interested. If I'm looking at a 
science book and don't know anything about science, forget 
it. But if I see something about jazz over here, I'm inter- 
rested and I'll read it, A. kid is the same. You'd be sur- 
prised at how many kids have never been outside Seattle, 
on a farm or anywhere. And the materials don't interest 
them because the teacher takes it for granted they should 
learn to read what's here," 

2, "Fix it so the k.-^.d that wants to learn can keep on going. 
And let the teacher know who the kids are that are falling 
behind so they can get more individual training- tV.at ' s where 
individual instruction comes in," 



Administrators 

1, "I see a lot of kids that are turned off completely. They 
say it is not relevant. You see so much of that. Now we 
might sit back and argue that they don't know, that they are 
too young, and we know what they need," 



Educator-Learner Relationships 



A. Students 

1. "(The teacher) doesn't put you down for what you say, or what 
your feelings are or what political party you belong to or 

anything like that. You say what you want and if anybody want 
to argue, that's fine. They can freely express their opin- 
ions . " 

2. "It turned out that neither class was planned well, and the 
teachers didn't actually know what was going on themselves. 
They waited until the day of the course to plan that day*s 
particular course lesson and now both courses don't exist 
because they said student interest wasn't great enough. 

It wasn't that there wasn't any interest. It was just that 
the classes were lousy. You didn't learn anything, so why 
stay in the class when you could be in another class where 
you might learn something. Why waste the time?" 

3. "The woman that teaches that class can't teach any class 
any good as far as I'm concerned. Do you rememher how 1 
said that teachers try and make classes relevant and still 
keep you learning, but that they just don't know how to do 
it? Well, this teacher's one of them. She tries hard, but 
it just doesn't work. She's got no class discipline, and 
you've got to have that sometimes, so that everybody res- 
pects everybody else's opinion." 



B. Teachers 

1. "Maybe the problem is that most teachers have never been in 
the world. They go through high school, college, and then 
they come back to high school, and they haven't the remot- 
est idea what is going to be expected of them." 

2. "A teacher who would over-react to what a Black student 
would say in another community, even if they were all the 
same group^ would still be a poor teacher because they 
would over-react in the wrong way to OTHER students. In 
other words, the basic problem is having a sensitivity^ to 
students. Once you have that you can learn to react in 
every situation." 
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C . Parents 

1. "The individual instruction is great, is fabulous and it's 

needed. But among the students that we are presently working 
with in terms of individual instruction, a large majority of 
those kidS/ black children, if they were motivated by the 
literature that they were involved in and the teacher had 
more of an understanding of that kid's background, the unrests 
the things foreign to him, if the teacher could get around 
those things/ he could start him to learn." 

D. Administrators 

1. "All you can do in a classroom is to throw it open to the 
youngster so that he can present the answer to a given 
assignment verbally or in written form or (by) some visual 
method. You will see these kids go where it becomes the 
natural thing for them* and I think once you spot that kid 
that is visually oriented but not verbally* and if you give 
them an opportunity to succeed and go that way* we have 
already solved quite a problem." 

2. "The art teacher can encourage students to express themselves 

and go off in different directions. The very thing that 
makes the art teacher successful is the thing that makes the 
classroom teacher feel unsuccessful. The art teacher can 
encourage differences. In practical situations this is the 
same thing that makes the academic teacher feel unsupported 
where everyone must complete step A before going on the 
step B . " 

3. "I have a feeling that most teachers do not feel good about 
their subject and this comes across to the student." 



Self-Image 
A. Students 
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"The Orientals are really something between. They* re not 
really accepted by blacks — they're (really not accepted 
by whites either) . Like a lot of Orientals want to get a 
COUNSELOR that's Oriental because then they can r^^late more. 
But all they have right now is Negro counselors and Cau- 
casian counselors." 
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2. "I think we probably should have a person to relate to 
every race group, not counselor number one for the black 
counselor number two for the whites, just have them THERE." 

Teachers 

1. "I think that one of the things that you really have to do 
is to try to aim at an individual student, so that when he 
finishes up whatever schooling he is going to get, he will 
have some way of judging his position and where he is going 
to go and have some power over it • " ^ 

C. Parents 

1, "Even such small things as a chil: 's comical habits, and 
his jokes are different. It's just a known thing that 
black culture is different from white culture. You can 
read all you want about black culture but I think if you 
are familiar with the area and the way a gathering of black 
people carry on. it's completely different from white people. 
But it's all honest." 

Curriculum Structure 
A. Students 

1. "The history should be not only of the Caucasians but of 
every one else. Tell more about tl^ . other people who live 
here also, the Indians, the Negroes, how they came here." 

2. "Most of the curriculum is ai^^r-i at th<?5 college-bound right 
now. All of the courses are ret^aired for college and once 
out of high school they don't help you. The history, for 
example, won't help you on your job if you are going to be 
a grocer. (What would you substitute?) Wellr have more 
courses in retailing. They DO have one retailing class right 
now — more courses like that where they teach more in depth 
about the field. . . " 

3. "It seems to me that the way that the educational structure 
is set up now, the only jobs you car. get out of it is to 
be a teacher or work in a laboratory, be a scientist. But. 
not everybody wants to do that. Some want to be fashion 
designers or musician, or plumber, or welder, an entertainer, 

^ carpenter, beautician.'^ 
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B. Teachers 



!• "I like your point that these lower class White children 
react the same way, theyDO. They got up in my Washington 
History class and said "Why do we have to learn this crap?" 
And really, in getting to know them, I almost agreed. In 
other words, our curriculum ISN'T relevant, and this shoots 
us right back to vocational training/' 

C. Parents 

1. "Make the books more relevant. Start getting publishers to 
print history and life as it really is instead of just upper 
middle-class level. Bring it doun to earth," 

2- "I think there should be a whole new set of books through- 
out the state where there will be no getting around teaching 
certain things. Right now - a certain district - they don't 
even have to have a black history book in their school if 
they don't want • Whereas, if they have a history book that 
taught history itself - period,.." 

3. "In the past, we spent very little time talking about what 
was happening in Montgomery, Alabama; what was going on in 
Lowndes County, Alabama; what was going on with the freedom 
riders. We spent very little time with those. We didn't 
go into the Mississippi freedom riders and buses being 
overturned and burned and churches being bombed. We didn't 
talk about those very much," 

Community Involvement 

A. Teachers * \ 

1. "Elementary has a parent council, and teachers are selected 
by the principal (to be) representatives on the council 
and maybe kids too, I don't know. But I think this is 
good." 

B, Parents 

1, "The parents are not making enough money. The mothers are 
working two jobs in a lot of cases,,, just poverty in itself. 
There are a lot of kids going to school without breakfast. 
This is true. So I think we need programs to actually help 
parents," 



2. "Most of the parents that go to schoo.l do so because of 
negative, not positive reasons. And usually after two or 
three trips they are hostile. They have to be hostile 
because every time they go there they find out what the 
child's done wrong, nothing about what he's done right. 
So this turns some Black parents and some White parents, 
against the school administration. " 

3. "A home-school liason program would certainly be more effect- 

ive in bridging the gap between the parent and the teacher. 
And more home-school liason people could carry on the com-- 
munication between the school and the parent, as well as 
getting the teacher involved in being able to make visits 
to the home* to really give them more of an idea what is 
going on. If we had an extra grade school teache;r, for 
instance, who did nothing but reJ.ieve teachers in their 
classes so they could make visits to the home, this kind 
of thing, to really get to know the parents and talk v/ith 
them about the problems the child is having, for those 
parents it's very hard to get to because of babysitting 
or apathy or because they don't really feel the school 
is addressing, itself to these kids. It's a white institu- 
tion you know and we just send our kids off there for 
those workers to work with but they're not really interes- 
ted in our kids." 

Educational Administration 
A. Students 

1. "The school system is trying to make everybody the same. The 
're making everybody go the same way by having all these re- 
quired courses. I mean, they encourage everyone to go to 
college in order to have a good life, to make lots of money, 
but they don't encourage anybody to go into vocational fields 
Yet there's twice as much money being a carpenter or a plumbe 
than being a teacher." 

2. "I think there should be nothing like tenure. I think that - 
should definitely be abolished. I think teaching should be 
like any other profession; the^^ should be able to be fired 
and hired as their boss dictates. Some teachers get so bog- 
ged down with the fact that they can't be FIRED ^ that they'll 
just keep teaching the same way without changing.'* 



3. *'Let the students choose their teachers, because then, even 
though you get a lot of students and one teacher, the teach- 
ers that are not picked are unpopular and they ^11 get the 
message FAST . " 

Teachers , 

1. "Students and teachers should elect the principals, not in- 
discriminately, but on some agreed basis. That is, we can't 
impeach the principal every two weeks if the kids don't like 
him. But we could have a way of electing over a period of a 
year or two years. But remove it from' the category of the 
administrators where they put their flunkies in. Where one 
puts this flunky in and another puts this flunky in, and we 
get a bunch of flunkies and they are all puppets all the way 
down the line." 

2. ''Another thing I don't like is the idea that a teacher in 
elementary school is supposed to know how to do everything - 
teach five or six isubjects, Art, Music, Social Studies, 
Language Arts, Spelling, Reading and Math. You • give me 
Tni=tbnrl.c; anH T won't be able to do all thw^t," 

3. "I am curious how we can bypass the powers downtown to really 
get the program (we want). I have had first hand experience. 
What I want to know, I guess, is there any way that your pro- 
gram can bypass all the red tape that you go through? There 
was a teacher that I know who taught reading for five years, 
she was rated as a skilled teacher. When the principal moved 
he tried to get them downtown to let him take her with him 
when he left to go to a new assignment. They said, 'NO, she 
is needed at this particular school. ' She asked for a 
transfer. They transferred her and made her take a second 
grade class, not a reading class, and gave her an ultijnatum 
that if she did not take the second grade class, they would 
put her on a substitute basis and cut her off every day that 
she did not report-a skilled teacher in reading!" 

Parents 

1. "It*s just a deteriorating educational atmosphere and all the 
other things that come to pass when you don't have people 
equipped to deal with the kinds of problems that they're fac- 
ed with. I'm speaking of leadership frankly, white administ- 
ration not being able to cope with the problems of black 
kids and these problems were occurrincr on a reaular basis . " 



"Yes, the grading system is the same as when I was in school 
which is ridiculous in primary school with the continuous 
progress programs that' are going today. This is the thing, 
fix it so the kid that wants to learn can keep on going and 
let the teacher know who the kids are that are falling behind 
so they can get more individual training..." 



URBAN NON-METROPOLITAN 



Student Involvement 
A. Students 

1. "It would be more up to the student because they have to say 
well, I can't handle this. You could just put it on the stu- 
dent's level and say, 'Now here's your life, you can take 
these classes or born around if you want, if you don't want to 
learii then you 3on't have to, but this is your life.'" 



2, '*Well a lot of kids figure, 'I']l go to high school but I 
won't do any work. I'll just get D's and I'll just pass. 
And I'll still have that high school diploma to set in front 
of a guy when I want a job.' And tnat's all they ire working 
for. They don't want the knowledge. They don't leally want 
tc be there. They just want that l-^ttle piece of paper that 
says they are supposed to be knowledgeable and supposed to 
have brains. They just come here because they think if they 
don't they won't get anywhere*" 



3. "If you're not interested in fitting into the machine, then 
why should you go to school? What if someone doesn't feel 
like they want to know how to spell and type, why should you 
force them to do it? If that's the way he wants to live. 
If he has a better idea in doing something if he feels none 
of this other stuff is relevant." 



B. Teachers 

1. "Now I teach, for the most part, senior writing, research 
centered writing, and I find that most of the students that 
come in are emotionally unprepared for that type of course. 
They have been held in a rather rigid structure all the way 
through school, and when they are suddenly given the freedom 
to choose the areas in which they are going to study, they 
don't know what to study. When they are required to structure 
their own work, they don't have the background to do it. It 
is a very laborious process getting many of them to the point 
where they are able to function as individuals on their o'vn." 
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2. "You know my children were involved in a program such as this 
(i.e. independent study) several years ago. They were invol- 
ved in it for three years and then they were* thrown back into 
the public school system and to this day they both hate school 
When they were thrown baok into the public school system it 
destroyed every individual instruction and individual learning 
they were so enthused those first three years." 

C. Parents 



1. think if they make up a story you know, the child, it 

could be fiction or the truth or experier as, T think that 
would be a really good idea. An then as they wrote the story 
they would have to learn how to spell the words." 



2. "I know our kindergarten program children have been exposed 
to thinking for themselves and this is what we need to do 
to all our children and to ourselves. We are so used to be- 
ing told now if you all thif=' way you will be accepted and 
this is all we do. Go through life doing things because 
someone told us tc-instead of using our own .ifiental abilities." 

Educator-Learner Relationships 



A. Students 

1. "What I like is when a teacher states his opinion and we 
talk about it and then he changes his opinion again, and 
we talk about it, and he'll even change it aigain. He 
does this to bring out other sides that might not even 
have been talked about and I kind of like that because 
it shows what different kids thir*k and really feel. It 
makes other people talk besides just one person who has 
been talking all the time. It brings out other kids' 
values . " 



2. "There is respect to a certain extent, but this stuff 
about you are superior to me cuid I have to do exactly 
what you tell, now that I can't see. A good teacher 
shouldn't have to say that you have to do something. If 
he tells you to do something and you enjoy the way that 
he teaches and he is doing his job right the way it should 
be done, you should want to do that." 
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B. Teachers 

1. "It is something when you tell a student something and 
they go to the counselor and the counselor cuts you 
down and makes you a fool , and this happens time and 
time again. Therefore, * you have no faith in the coun- 
selor. You are in a sea alone with 30-40 monsters and 
no one up above helping you.*' 

2. "I spent one hour guarding the halls during sports assembly 
today. It didnlt help my attitude toward the whole school 
system any. " 

3. "Quite often the counselors get into the situation that they 
are trying to buck up into administration and they ai:e 
trying to win a popularity contest and, in the process, they 
don't dare tell kids the truth about themselves. I thinlc 
the best thing you can do for a kid is to give him the 
information he needs to help hiit\^ecide what he is actually 
capable of doing. We spend our time building the pretensions 
of kids far beyond the level they wi(Ll ever achieve." 

C. Parents 

1. "I think a teacher has to accept individual differences and 
cultures and everything else. I don't think you can come 
in and teach everybody and instruct everybody in the same 
method . " • 

2. "I've heard a lot of high school kids say that they are in 
the room and the teacher doesn't even know if they are there 
or what. It's just the teacher's opinion that counts. It's 
not mine or yours. He is there to teach you and he wants you 
to learn this stuff whether it's relative to you, whether you 
are going to use it. He thinks this is his job: 'Teach 

you this that I have in front of me that they gave me to 
teach you. And I don't care if you ever use it or if it, 
matters to you or anything.' " 

Self-Image 

A. . Students 



ERLC 



1. "You change so much from your sophomore year to your senior- 
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year. If you change that much in so little time, then how 
much are you going to dhange from your freshman year in 
college to when you are grown up? I really don't know what 
I want to be be^'^use I've changed my mind so many times. You 
cnanges your values and the way you think and everything. 
I think you should get out in the world before you decide 
(what you want to do). You can't do it sitting in a class- 
room in high school or reading about it." 



2. "It doesn't appeal to me to go up like a first grader and 
write on the board all period while the other kids are 
mumbling around and stuff, while (the teacher) just walks 
around looking at you." 

B. Teachers 

1. "The problem is more faith in self than it is intellectual 
ability. Quite often the child with more than adequate or 
adequate ability will do nothing because he is afraid of 
trying; he is afraid if he tries he will fail." 

2. "Now so many of these kids vire being so filled froia some- 
place that they have so much more potentiality than they 
actually have. We are setting them up for failure ail 
through tneir lives because they expect success at a far 
greater level than they are ever going to be able to attain." 

3. "Some people better get used to the fact that they are not 
going to win very often in life." 

C. Parents 

1. "What are these kids? They are confused. Where do they 

get confused and how do they get confused? In the schools, 
not only at home. I know a couple of kids, one in parti- 
cular, a real fine athelete^ a good student at one time. 
He was expected to do too much because of a brother who was 
real gcod in athl-stics or something. So consequently he 
took the easy way out, to a child, just to forget it. But 
kids in school, they get so confused, that they just — their 
minds go blank. He couldn't even find out what 2 and 2 was." 



2. 



"I think that there are so many children that are so 
confused it scares them to get up in the class and are 
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afraid to speak. They won't speak. Take me for one. 
Vfhen my teacher asked me, I knew the lesson^ but I just 
stand there and cry and I wouldn't speak — I was afraid 
of being wrong. And I don't believe that any more. I 
think what is on a child's mind should be exposed to the 
teache.-: and let her know. In these times that we are 
living it's "fast and they are pushing our youth and 
children too fast to absorb what they are trying to teach 
them." 



Curriculum Structure 
A. students 

1. "Do away with a lot of books. More real life situations I 
think would be more important to the kids, because like 
learning about going into business, that's a big thing in 
our society today. They are going to go into a classroom 
and they are going to read it in a book and that's going to 
be it. I think they should he able to go in and learn like 
they are in an office or a store or something like that. And 
learn how to work with people. When they go into a classroom 
and they are working with a book they learn — I don't know 
maybe a few kids around talk to the teacher and stuff, but I 
don't think they really learn anything." 

2. "This has nothing to do with me, but I think they should have 
a course for pregnant mothers . I mean they have to go to the 
YWCA or a different place. I mean pregnant people have to 
withdraw from school." 

"l think the important thing is to provide this course before 
they get pregnant, especially if they don't want to be preg- 
nant when they are." 

3. "I think any courses in that (industrial arts) area have a 
definite (male) bias. A lot of girls would like to know how 
to change a tire or fix their car if it broke down or take 
something from the metal workshop. But it is kind of scary 
to take the course really because you may be the only girl in 
there and you- feel funny." 

ERIC 
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B. Teachers 

!• "I'm an English teacher, and I would say, by all means, 
that we shove English down the throats of Xids year after 
year after year on up into the college level, that really are 
not ever benefitting," 

C. Parents 

1. "I feel that they should teach more economics in school too. 
They started a pilot program several years ago and I don't 
know if they are following through on it. As far as I know 
it was only given one year by this teacher. These kids need 
to learn that money doesn't grow on trees and this is how 
they seem to all feel. That all you have to do is want 
something and mommy and daddy get it for you. They don't seem 
to realise that it taker a little effort to get this money and 
this is how they all grow up." 

2. "The children actually do need more reading. They don't do 
enough reading and they should do more reading to one another. 
It makes better speakers of themselves in frontof their class 
.•.Starting even with your little first graders, if they can 
read outside and read out loud they get much more out of the 
little books, I've got a little 5th grader at home and if^ 
she reads out loud she will get more out of it, than if you 
make her read it to herself. If you make her read it to 
herself and she doesn't know what you're talking abou . . But 
if she reads it out loud she can tell you the whole story. So 
reading is very important. But so many of the children cannot 
even read the subject that they are studying, like the arith- 
metic problems. They haven't had enough understanding to read 
those probJ.ems. That's why a lot of them have so much trouble. 
Reading is very important, we should have more of it in our 
schools." 



Community Involvement 
A. Students 



"This is the parents' big deal, they push you off to school 
and can furget about you 'til you get home. Then they are 
all upset because you are home for a few extra hours." 
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Teachers 



.1. "I think there are two things. For one thing, parents really 
need to find out what's going on in the schools and I don't 
think it would be a bad idea for some administrators to find 
out what is going on either." 

2. "I think, essentially, what society has done, it has taken 
its youth for which it has no economic purpose - these 
children are an economic liability for their parents - 
and they have locked them up in the school primarily to koep 
them off the streets and out of the police's hair and away 
from the parents. And we baby sit them and that's about 
what it comes down to. We are not being treated as teach- 
ers; we are treated primarily as a custodial insitution 
and I don't see anyway out of it, until society is willing 
to support the schools as schools instead of custodial 
institutions ,r" 

C . . Parents 

1. "I would like a closer relationship between teachers and 
parents. You hardly get a chance to meet them." 



Educational Administration 
A. StudentSi 

1. "The people hoi^ are trying to narrow education when it 
should be broadened. You are trying to say that you should 
have all these little departments that every one walks into 
every day. '• 

*'Maybe some people feel that they know what they want to be 
and why should they go into this broad area when they know 
where they want to be." 

2. "You're saying too much that school is like a job. School's 
a place to learn and high school is a place to xearn as many 
things as you can learn." 

3. "Why don't they use this school to teach classes during the 
summer?" 



"Not for a grade or a credit, just come and do something, 
just pay for materiils or something." 

Teachers 

1. "I defy any adult to sit 25 hours a week immobilized, espec- 
ially if they have 5 academic classes where they have 5 
lecturers pounding in their ears. I don't know how they 
stand it, quite frankly. " 

2. "I don't think that a person who is questioning his own 
value is a very good teacher. I don't think that he can 
do an adequate job, unless he is happy with himself or 
satisfied with himself. I think there are many conditions 
that continually erode the faith of the teacher in himself 
a a human being. " 

Parents 

1. "Well, in senior high school anymore, athletics on Friday 
come first, studies come second. Not only with your athletes 
but with the balance of your kids. This athletic comes first. 

2. "An athlete has a preference as far as their teachers are 
concerned and they can't do anything really wrong. I've 
seen it with my own kids. Where they have a hard time in a 
particular subject and yet they get good grades. You go talk 
to them and they say, 'Well, he is having a little trouble 
bat he'£ OK make sure he comes to practice tonight.' " 

3. "Weil, in junior high school they have different levels, the 
slower group and the better ones and the highest one. But 
they get in the senior high and they don't have this.. •There 
doesn't seem to be a constant thing. This is where the kids 
are confused. I would be on my job, if I were told one thing 
one day and the next day it was wrong. This seems to be 
what is happening. One teachers says to you, 'You are doing 
fine,' and the next year you get, 'Well, who told you to do 
that?' " 
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1: URBAN HIGH-MDBILITY 
Student Involvement 

A. Students 

1. "English has never really done anything for me except to 
understand what a certain sentence says. For all the years 
I've taken it now it has never done anything for me. If a 
class isn't going to -do you any good what's the use of 
taking it." 

2. "Well, I think what it is, is that the school is trying 
to run our lives. I feel that I'm competent enough to 
run my own life and take the subjects that I know I need." 

B. Teachers 

1. "Say we start right down there (in grade school) when they're 
young and by the time I get them, they're stereotyped. If 

I give them a little freedom or responsibility for a while, 
yes, it IS chaotic because they take advantage of it - 
like I'm turning my back so they can get away with something. 
But eventually, I say EVENTUALLY, they see that the freedom 
is something they CAN have and they go ahead and they 
shovel along their own little way. But it takes TIME." 

2. "Well, we should start down there and work it all the way 
THROUGH somewhere around the ninth grade instead of just 
saying we're going to teach a responsibility we should 
adhere to it . " 

3. "You let them plan first of all, help thera. Yoa work with 
them. . . involve them. . .they set the rules . . .what they ' re 
going to do in amy one of the situations^ whether it's 
planning how you're going to learn this unit, whether it's 
planning what they're going learn, or what they're going 
to do." 

C. Parents 
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1. "When they get to high school and are forced to sit the 
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whole day in classes that they know are not relevant 
and they know they are not going to college, they might 
as well drop and go into the streets. They're getting 
as much out of it." 

2. "The student ,r,hould be able to utilize the material he is 
taught in some definite way in his life." 

3. ''I think they turn these kids off long before they get to 
high school, because the reading and arithmetic have to 
relate to something practical. The history has to relate 
to something living, practical, what we are doing now. 

To teach them without showing them a way that it can be 
used... You have to make it relevant." 

Educator-Learner Relationships. 
Students 

1. "(The counselors) just ?:.it there, duhhh . What good are they 
if you can't talk to them and be on their level." 

2. "The younger teachers v;ill understand an individual's 
personal problems more and that helps a lot, especially 
when you got some older teacher that. doesn't care about 
the individual ; he just cares whether you pass or fail . " 

3. "Yeah, they take an interest. Like Mr. , okay, he has 

a really neat class you know, you understand him and he 
talks, doesn't go into much of the book or anything. And 
outside of class you can tclk to him right off the bat. 

And Mrs. , you can fall asleep in that class in five 

minutes, everything is by the book. All you do is read 
in there and take tests, practically. And you can't talk 
to her outside of class." 

Teachers 

1. "So I think we have to evaluate ourselves . mevhat too 
when we're criticizing the kids for not listoning. Is 
what we're telling them something we can show them a need 
for — you talked about needs — or is it something that they 
don't really realize is important at all?" 
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2. "I think, in the first place, we're selling the kids real 
short. We're not giving them credit for the kind of 
adaptability .and responsibility that they would and will 
take if we give it to them. It goes back to this mutual 
respect, which is pretty nebulous I realize. But still. . . 
this has an awful lot to do with whether a student 
will take advantage or not of a situation. If we teach 
them, or show them that there is respect, not only between 
them and ourselves, but also between us and the other 
people around us, our staff -and we're talking about the 
rest of the staff in this kind of thing - then they soon 
learn that this mi,!, work." 



C. Parents 

1. "I want a teacher that wants to teach. A teacher who likes 
her job, one that finds fulfillment in teaching children. 
So that they can do well in life." 

2. "I don't think a child can be guaranteed a teacher that he 
is going to be just like that with, nor is life going to 
provide them with people that they are going to be compatible 
with." 



Self -Image 

A. Students 

1. "Three (counselors) and that's not enough. There are 

12-1300 students here. Like Mr. , I've got him and 

I go in to talk to him and he just sits there and listens 
and doesn't give me any ideas. Here I am a sophomore 
and almost 16 years old and I don't have any idea what I 
want to do with myself. And there's nobody to talk to, 
to help me do what I want." 

B. Parents 

1. "I think one of the thincs thc^t would be needed is a priv- 
ate tutorial service. Sometimes students will be willing 
to have a private tutor come into the home. If they are 
channeled into a remedial class. at school, they are singled 
out . " 
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2. "When we get this non-graded (school) and everybody works 
as well as they can, everybody will be a success. They may 
not all end up the same place. But they will be a success 
and hopefully they will have attained a great deal more 
because they won't be fed from the 1st grade on (the idea) 
that they are failures." 

3. "It (ungraded school) challenges the child, not against 
his peers oi vs teachers, but against himself and against 
the children ..no are working on just about the same level." 



Curriculum Structure 
A, Students 

1. "The English classes are really, well, they go a lot towards 
one side. They're either a lot of reading, or a lot of 
grcmimar, or a lot of bull." 

2. "Right and I think we should have some education - sex 
education. What's wrong with sex education? All right you 
guys, this is taking it the dirty way, I didn't mean it 
like that. I meant it good, honest, clean and I meant it 
co-ed and I mean girl and boys classes. Why should every- 
body be so ashamed of sex? There is nothing wrong with it." 
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B, Teachers 

1. "(A 'social living' class) would involve the individual 
and his responsibility to society. Also here would come 
ideas for jobs, ideas for occupations . .1 don't think a lot 
of them ever think about this until they are seniors. And 
all of a sudden they are scared to death." 

2. "Okay, at first they have to be exposed. Like right now we 
have two /ears of United States History. What a drag. 

All right... when they get it in the fifth grade, they get it 
in the EIGHTH grade. We could take one semester in the 
junior year and do a survey of U. S, History. The SECOND 
semester could be one out of five or six electives within 
the United States field of history. Just like in college, 
you could have taken Colonial Period, Colonial Literature; 
it's unlimited." 
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3. "I think if you can maKe the thing realistic to the fellow 
and make him see why he has to learn what he has to learn 
...maybe, for instance, in your case with the basketball 
game, let 'em play a chaotic first quarter basketlDall and 
then back up. (i.e. and teach them the fundamentals of the 
game). Of course, that's sometimes hard to do." 

C. Parents 

1. "I think in the freshman year there should be a class on just 
plain work: 'What does a plumber do,' an electriciar., a radio 
technician. A lesson in each field, that doesn't teach him 
how to do it, but let's him know what there is." 

2. "Give them a chance to find out what there is to do. Maybe 
when you reach your sophomore year you can go into metal 
shop or electrical shop. But the biggest thing here is the 
Yard (i.e* the Naval shipyard) and none of these kids coming 
out of high school, unless they've been taken a^ide, know 
hov7 to take an apprentice examination. The key to passing 
any .government examination is knowing how to take it." 

3. "They have (physical education) 1/2 hour 2 days a week in 
the elementary school, but it needs to be 15 minutes, every 
day. The teachers end up playing drop the handkerchief for 
1/2 hour because they have to have P. E. My child sat there 
for 2 weeks he said, and never got chosen. The teacher just 
takes them out for recess and that is P. Eo" 



Community Involvement 
A. Parents 

1. "I think it would help if we had a legitimate line of com- 
plaint or suggestion. When we as a parent run up against 
a problem with a particular teacher ^ what do we do? Well, 
we go to school possibly and talk to the teacher. Maybe 
we drr't.go for fear they will hold it against our child. 
I iiixght go and complain about a teacher and (she) might 
go, but I don't know that she is going. Maybe we need a 
clearing house or a way of making criticism. We should 
have a way to complain." 
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2. "One of the big problems is this parent education- -parents 
who are both working — this is a real factor in this area. 
Let's hire someone to look into this problem of the young- 
ster who is an under-achiever , Send someone into that home, 
and enlist the help of parents. Somewhere between the team 
help of the parent and the school you could bring that child 
out of his doldrums." 

3. "How about taking the kids outside the school and putting 
them into the community on vocational levels, business 
level, office levels? It's very difficuxt to take the 
smaller ones out, but on a secondary level they could » 
They are spending too much time up there in these high 
schools, and they have lio freedom to go out and go into 
the community* They can contribute • I think some of this 
is being done. Let's have no school. You can take the kids 
to places where they can learn. Rather than confining them 
in one building in one room with or ^ individual." 

Educational Administration 

A. Students 

1. "I don't see why students can't wear the clothes thoy want. 
If I want to come in old greasy jeans, I want to be able to 
come in old greasy jeans." 

2. "They say they're trying to train us for the future and 
how to dress and act in public, but actually they're trying 
to push what we're going to look like more than what we're 
going to be up here (points to head) . " 

3. "With all these classes that you have to take, sometimes you 
can't take the subject that you want. Like electronicf? shop 
is the period I have English , which is required, and that 
cuts it right there. If I rearrange my classes then I have 
to cut another subject." 

B. Teachers 

1. "They're going to have to go hand in hand because if you 

build this ideal school and have all these great facilities, 
but you still have to write out passes and everybody has 
to be some place at a certain time or something or other, 
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executed at dawn if it isn't or YOU' re executed at dawn if 
he's not where you... okay, everybody's got to be someplace 
with somebody, and you're meted out thirty students, you'd 
better HAVE thirty or something there all the time." 

2. "I don't know anything about high school, but wciuld it be 
possible to do it on the same kind of principle you had in 
elementary in there? Everyone has to have certc^in basic 
subje'.:^ts, okay, could you, work out maybe two or even three 
hourii a day just in the basics, just reading, math and 
spelling and you put English with it . ..And the rest the day 
and afternoon schedule, maybe interest areas where they would 
go to a teacher who specialized in certain areas and worked 
with them... just go and be on an individual basis, have an 
individual pro ject . . .The teacher might have two people they 
work with, maybe they'd have FORTY which they could, almost, 
if they were on individual projects." 

C. Parents 

1. "Well, you've either got that child in your hand whero you 
can touch them a little bit or you throw them out in the 
street where nobody is going to touch them. Maybe they 
don't get all the culture that we would all like to have 
(in special education classes) but they have something in 
their hands; they can add and subtract and write a menu." 

"But they also have got to be a citizen* They have to 
understand something about the rest of the world." 

"Oh/ I am sorry. How many people in this city do you think 
understand anything about the rest of the world, anything 
about their state, anything about their community? How 
many people in this city read beyond the funny papers and 
Dear Abby?" 

2. "This is a problem that should concern us. We do have innova- 
tive programs in the elementary schools and then they put 
them back in little boxes in the junior high. And in high 
school it is a bigger box but they lock the door." 

erJc 
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SUBURBAN 



Student Involvement 

A. Students 

1. "It is just that I do not see why we all have to do what 
the average does. Why can't we be individuals with 
individual goals? Not go where the wide path is, go 
make youn own." 

2. "I think it is this lack of freedom, of feeling like 
you're tied to your mother's apron strings, like you've 
got to report where you're going. Now I think we're old 
enough to know. You are expected to abide by certain 
rules and if you step' over the boundaries .. .There ' s not 
much left you can do except walk up and down the corridors 
or go sit in a- classroom. " 

3. "I think you have to have the opportunity to make 
mistakes. But you don't want to go way out in left 
field and then have to pick yourself up." 

B. Teachers 

1. "We have pitted kids against each other, which has 
deprived them of their o.wn confidence and of their own . 
ability to make decisions. They can't make decisions 
about themselves and what is important to themselves 
because they have never been given responsibility, they 
have never been in a situation where that was approved." 

2. "I think we should be putting effort into getting morals 
or problems that are important to them, maybe even the 
ones they dream up. It is a problem of caring if the 
student, cares about finding the solution of the problem, 
I think he is going to stay right here and work it and 
learn more than if he doesn't care." 

3. "I am saying that formal education has got to happen. 
You can't turn the kids loose and say O.K. you can just 

o U 
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go learn what you want. You know why^ because human 
beings are human beings. You have got to provide some 
sort of formal structure. This idea of letting kids 
decide what they want to study and go study it. It 
never will work. It never has worked." 

C. Parents 

1. "I think some of the subjects like algebrc, ^~eometry, 
trigonometry should be elective and should not be required 

to graduate. Right now they must take these courses in order 
to graduate and they will forget most that they learned in 
that class as soon as the school year is out because they 
will never use it again. They don't care two cents about 
it because they don't want to go to college, but they want 
to go into vocational fields." 

2. "I have several ideas. I would like (school) to be a 
place where children would really want to continue learning. 
I would like the atmosphere to be such that when the child 
was there it would be such an enjoyable experience that he 
would want to keep going. That he would be challenged to 
the point where he v/ould go on." 

D. Administrators 

l."In effect, probably what I am saying is that I react 
as an individual to support reading as it is viewed 
important to the INDIVIDUAL and the direction that 
individual wants to pursue, rather than the institution 
stating that THIS is what that individual must have 
through reading . " 

Educa tor--Lear ner Re lat ionsh ips 
A. Students 

1- "Some of the teachers have this idea that they are such 

deities and that they can do no wrong. We have a pretty good 
ratio of good teachers here and I will admit that teachers 
are human beings. An educator is so important in a student's 
life he really shapes you, and I just v/ish that the teacher 
would admit that he might be wrong sometimes. They are such 
a factor in your life? they stuff ideas in your heads and 
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don't stop for a minute to consider that there might be 
another aspect." 

2. "Some people here have been giving the same assignments for 
every single class for years . I was talking to a teacher 
here, a friend of my mom's/ who was an English teacher and 
she was telling me what my English teacher was going to give 
me for assignments a week in advance. That was what he had 
been giving for the last four years and that was probably 
what he was going to keep on doing. He had been grinding 
out the same thing for five years and the level of his class 
had not raised in five years." 

3. "A good teacher is one who listens to your opinions and you 
can talk to him. You understand more in his class, and it 
makes you a better student. He will let you do anything in 
class as long as it is not bothering anyone else... He trusts 
you and he teaches in a casual- type atmosphere. He doesn't 
just sit and lecture, he listens. He doesn't go by the book; 
you feel like he knows what he is teaching." 

B. Teachers 

1. "I think that the teachers do not havey or do not give them- 
selves enough time to let the children freely talk to them. 
Maybe they don't feel that there's a need. But I think there 
should be more free time for each individual child^ to be 
able to come and talk freely." 

2. "We all know that the best things we do as teachers are done 
by a one-to-.on^" B^sis . Well/ many times they are c\ one-to-one 
basis. I do my best teaching after school when someone comes 
in and talks to me, or even when a class is running and some- 
one talks to me. It might be five seconds worth of communica- 
tion anyway. Can we have personal rel^cionships in a class 
with 30 people and talk as individuals? It seem contradictory 
if we do this." 

3. "You guys are just talking about the kind of persons you 
would like to be teachers: enthusiastic people-/ people who 
are interested in what they are teaching." 

C. Parents 
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1. "And also teachers are not babysitters. Children are hard 
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to discipline. I will give you an example. .. she (the 
teacher) had trouble with a little girl and she did not 
touch her. She took her outside and gave her a good talk- 
ing to and brought her back and the child was alright. 
The child respected her. Don't kid yourself, children need 
discipline. Children respect teachers that have discipline," 

2. "One thing my daughter says is that all teachers should 
require the children to say Mr. or Mrs. They don't want 
the children to be on the same level with the teacher, 
or that is, that the teacher be on the same level with 
the children. They don't want to be taught by children."' 



Self-Image 
A. Students 

1. "In this one high school that uses this system, where it's 
just pass or fail, they have had no dropouts. It seems 
that the kids felt inferior, when they made a ''C", to the 
guys that make a "B"." 



Curriculum Structure 



A. Students 

1. "I don't like to come into English class and be expected to 
read so many books and discuss them in a certain way and 
agree with the teacher in what you should see in these books i 
hand in a lot of papers and things like that. We are just 
putting in our time, half the time. We aren't really learn- 
ing anything. I would like to read literature that has 
something about what is happening now instead of going so 
far back that it has no relevancy to us." 

2. "You should have job training in high school. You get 
courses in high school that you will never use unless you 
are going to be a teacher . You get geometry and math and 
all that stuff. If you are going to be an accountant, 
that's fine. After high school, you go to college to get 
proper job training. O. K. , (I want) some kind of training 
for practical job work. Right through high school, you don't 
get anything that is going to help you." 

ERIC 
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3. "1 think the woodworking course should be revamped and made 
into a basic and advanced carpentry course. All they teach 
you in the woodworking course now is cabinet making and they 
are almost always useless, they are of very little practical 
use. But if they had basic carpentry, basic plumbing, 
basic electrical, that would be of use to you after you are 
out of school. How many book cases are you going to make 
in a lifetime, you know? What use are they gbing to be to 
you? Five hundred book cases and what are you going to do 
with them?" 

B- Teachers 

1. "Would it be possible to toss out a problem? How about 
tossing out a problem such as 'IS World War Two important 
to you or not?' And if he's interested in Auto Mechanics 
maybe he can find out about industry during World War Two... 

2. "YOU know we teach the period of history in the twenties 
as one of the points in hifitory that you are supposed to 
know and und<jrstand. This is the period that my parents 
grew up in anu I don't relate to that period. i shouldn't 
relate to it in a historical sense. I should relate to it 
in their reactions and this sort of thing, and I think the 
same thing can be said of the kids nowadays .. .history 

as it affects their parents, and in helping them to under- 
stand their parents. 

3. "Some of the suggestions are where we have students work on 
some of the problems of the community and I think that would 
be a good idea. I don't know what problems the schools 
would be in if we did this more, but I think, it might be 
worth the risk. Because it would not only help the. kids 

to solve the problem. . .they would learn about communications 
and government, and at the same time they might be helping 
the situation (i.e. the community problem)." 

C. Parents 

"I think it would be a shame if he (non-college- bound 
student) could not even balance a budget. We did not claim 
to learn a lot, but when I was in the 9th grade we did learn 
how to balance a budget and I could balance a check book. 
Now the children in the 10th don't know a thing about it." 
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2. "Our social studies program should be a little more contem- 
porary — all of them." 

D . Administrators 

1. "we're not being fair in the education offered to the 
students in the public schools of the State of Washington 
and in the Lake Washington School District, specifically, 
because we are NOT offering a base of exploratory courses. 
We are offering a base of courses to prepare you to go to 
college. I say then we should offer a base of courses to 
prepare a young man or woman to go into this post-high 
school vocational -technical field. Either that or provide 
post-high school educational opportunities for all kids." 

2. "I saw "Remedial Reading" and its perpetuation beyond the 
elementary level as being the cup of water you give to a 
drowning person. Why keep force-feeding it if it does no 
practical value to that individual?" 

3. "I think it's really our responsibility as educators , and 
even in terms of the society itself, that when a student 
loses his sense of relevance vath reading, for any reason 
whatsoever - a mental block, blindness - that it is our 
responsibility to give him an alternative for communication." 



Commun i t y I nvo 1 veme n t 

A. Teachers 

1. "Right now the school is unreal, separate f7jom this thing 
out here (community) . 0. K. , if Mom and Dad come in and 
become a part of (the school) they also become involved 
with (it) . We (student and parent) are not communicating 
and one of the reasons that we are not communicating is 
ecause we are not sharing the same experiences." 

B. Parents 

1. "I would not have a different floor plan for each school. 
It is impractical. We cannot afford it." 



"What about the student?" 
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"For heaven's aakes, think of the taxpayer and the. parent 
once in awhile. We have to eat and we have to function as 

a family and each child must learn how much his father 

makes and what we can afford, and taxes are a part of it. 
The minute your school district gets to the point where 
they can spend all the tax dollar, then very few people, 
unless they make over ten thousand dollars are going to 
be able to stand it." - 

2. "I think something should be worked out whereby we know 
more about the school board's problems. I am sure they 
have problems beyond comprehension but I think some medium 
should be worked out." 

3. "Teachers are human and I don't know why but you just 

sit there and they say the arithmetic is fine, the reading 
is fine and then when you get a written report it shows 
an entirely different situation. Teachers are human and 
they are afraid they are going to offend the parent. In 
discussing this with others, I find that parents learn very 
little from these conferences and they learn much from a 
written report." 

4. "The administrators are far too permissive." 

C. Administrators ' 

1. "Education must be alert, responsive, and almost to a point 
of interaction with the lay public." 

Educational Administration 
A. Students 

1. "This place just secTis like you go sit in your classes and 
teachers force things through your ears. And then you 
forget it and then you go and get a job at Boeing, tighten- 
ing the i\-l bolt... This is supposed to be a place where we get 
an education, develop our minds and decide what we want to do 
and not just get used to this society. This is supposed to 
be a place where you can create your cwn little niche. You 
can be a researcher at Boeing, you don't have to just tighten 
bolts. You can think up a new plane or something." 
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where the majority of the guys are going to go, and so maybe 
it is a good thing to get them ready for it. Orient to the 
averc\ge guy. " 

2. "But you shouldn't work for a grade. It's not how good you 
learn that should be important, it's only if you learn... 
That's what the teachers should worry about." 

3. "It seems that in a lot of classes the program is based on 
achievement of the average student .. .The program is for the 
group and not for the slower or faster student." 

Teachers 

1. "I think the problem is that before we can decide on a cur- 
riculum, we have to decide what we want to accomplish with 
kids when they come out. (Is education) so that they can get 

a good job is that it? Or (is it) so that they can get into 

a good college is that what we want to do? Or is it so 

that they can live effectively in the community? I would 
take the third choice that we somehow structure it (educ- 
ation) so that they can come out and be useful citizens, not 
concern ourselves as to whether or not they can get into 
college, or even whether they can get a job, but that they 

be able to survive." 

2. "We simply need to realize that all of these students do not 
NEED to go to college to make a success of themselves. And 
maybe the kids DO know this and WE don/t," 

3. "I would like to say something about marketable skills. You 
talk about being happy in your world and that sort of thing. 

I personally think that it is important to be doing something 
that you like. If there is anything I would like to steer 
clear of, it is to see the schools graduating students with 
marketable skills. You take a kid in high school graduating 
with a marketable skill, a lot of them go into that field 
and feel limited to that. .. .college the same way." 

C. Parents 

1. "I think we lost our way quite a while ago. The school system 
started out with vocational counseling, then they switched to 
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social workers and psychologists. I think we should go back 
to vocational counseling, maybe even in junior high. You 
don't have to single them out as to what they want to be, but 
there are libraries, and in high school you could have lots 
of counseling." 

2. "Each school is completely different. I think there should 
be some kind of coordination." 

3. "You already have vocational training. Automotive is not 
taught by a person in the trade so you might just as well 
throw it out. No vocation should be taught by anyone who 
isn't working at the trade. But can a tradesman go and get 
a college education "and go into the trade \^hich takes him 
as long as it does to get a college education and continue 
to work in the trade and keep up on things?" 

Administrators i 

1. "I don't thirk you can meet the needs of society by putting 
everyone in the same mold: all students go t-o col.lege 

or all students don't go to college, all students who do 
not pass the sixth form do not qo to college." 

2. "VJe have to be committed to this concept of defining to a 
certain extent, with the student, with his parents, of where 
the student, actually is. We can't just be all over the map 
and say, 'He should be here; we're going to bring him to that 
point by nine months from new. ' The logical point this stud- 
ent could ask us, and one that probably goes through his ;:2iind 
which he doesn't ask because he's not equipped to ask it, 
and one that his parents would prbbably ask but they're not • 
equipped to ask it, is 'Why?' 'Why are you going to bring 
i.iC to this particular point in nine months?' " 



S tudent Involvement 



A. Students 

1. "A lot of the students aren't interested in a lot of this 
other stuff and they don't give a v'::are about this other 
stuff or the grade they get in it. If they were in a class 
that they had something they liked, they might go further in 
it." 

2. "Yes I enjoy (tutoring). I'm learning something worthwhile 
for a change. Instead of just going to school and getting 
out, now I'm helping somebody." 

3. "If you have a part in doing something (07. experiments), 
you know exactly how it is." 

B. Tec:chers 

1. "There are some children in the junior high who are wasting 
their time in the academic things we put them in. And they 
would be better kept in school even if it involved doing some- 
thing with their hands -something that will interest their, that 
they can use and that they can succeed at." 

2. "Our thinking was the child that had a 'lot of ability and in- 
terest in one area, you really, in essence, are punishing him 
when you take him out of a class and take hisa over her-:: to a 
class he absolutely hates. you make him resist in absorbing 
material and ideas for that class." 

3. "We have a problem over here with some bright children who are 
sittr.ng in the classroom doing nothing. We have a boy who 
gets straight X (like F's), who, when he comes to class to 
take a test, gets the highest grade. Yet he never does one 
thing. He talks all the time he is there . He is completely 
and actually bored with literature. But we are missing the 
boat somewhere. If I could... send him on his way to something 
he can excell in, we would gain a lot more with this child. 
But now he is simply wasting our time and his." 
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C. Parents 

1. "If one child is faster than another, why can't he be allowed 
to go on to his ability? If they are able to do fourth grade 
work, why can't they? Why do they have to stay a whole year?" 

2. "Well, I know I have a boy in seventh grade and he doesn't 

know now to study at all... Well, why don't they teach 
those kids how to study? In the lower grades the teacher 
helps them with everything then they are supposed to start 
working on their own. Well, nobody ever tells them how to 
do it. " 

Educator-Learner Relationships 
A . Students 

1. "A lot of time in grade school the teachers tend to work with 
their smartest students cmd the slow ones - they let them get 
by. They really don't have the time or care that much.'* 

2. "I think the teacher should like what he is doing. I don't 
care what he feels for the students, but what, well, if he 
likes what he is doing he is going to teach and have some 
understanding of what is going on." 

3. "(A good counselor and/or teacher is). . one who knows what 
is going on today." 

"Personal counseling." 

"I think they should be younger too." 

"Sometimes girls have a personal problem that they can't 
talk to a man abou^." 

"Someone about 25 with the same ideas we have. You know, 
they can kind of understand." 
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"One who will go along with your idea instead of saying let's 
not do that." 



B. Teachers 



1. "Well, (more communication with parents) would be not only t 
find out how the kids are, but it would help the teacher to 
understand and know how to handle the child." 

2. "If. you could find out the one thing that interests him 
(the student) most, you could start him on a reward system. 
Even if it is just the class that he jumps up and down the 
least in." 

3. "I still think there is something wrong when we lose a kid 
like him because he's no dummy." 



C. Parents 

1. "I think one of biggest discipline problems is this lack of 
respect for the teachers by the kids or for anybody else. 
It's difficult for the teachers. And if you have a few 
deadhead (teachers) along the line too, that don't do any- 
thing for increasing the child's respect for the teacher, 
himself, and the persons he comes in contact with." 

2. "I think we should have one (teacher and/or counselor) that 
is genuinely interested in the students, has a little emp- 
athy . " 

3. "I feel like the kids are losing out, I've got two young 
ones now coming up that I can see going the same steps. 
But my boy is in high school now and we can tell him one 
thing, but the teachers have him. There is no discipline. 
I mean discipline in terms of his studies. He's looking 
out of the window, drawing, anything." 

"well, now that goes back to what was saying about teachers 
who can't hold their interest. " 

Self-image 
A. Students 

1. "If they had some kind of program, where you could loam 



electronics or something like that you could go out and 
get a good job, then go on through business college or 
whatever. But the way it is here he (i.e. the vocational 
student) is always looked down on. He's not getting too 
much out of high school except for bruises." 

B. Teachers 

1. '*In my English class we were talking the other day, so 
many of them are young of course, but they wanted to 
be what their fathers were. And so many of the fathers 
are loggers. There are a lot of capable young men who 
could set their standards higher. There is one young 
man who I am sure could do most anything he wants, and 
he wants to be a logger." 

C. Parents 

1. "...in a vocational course — a lot of kids have a psychol- 
ogical thing about a grade — this fear of failing or being 
given a bad time because you didn't do as good — " 



Curriculum Structure 
A. Students 

1. "I think they should put in different classes that some 
students might want. Like if they want advanced P. E., 
why not have it? Like advanced Home Economics ... if they 
like a class, why can't they go more into?" 

2. "Just from high school alone, you should be able to get a 
job - not the best one - but you should be able to get a 
job." 



B. Teachers 

1. "If they could have something at iichool that would develop 
them and help them to understand what they are cloing at 
home... if they are learning to build fences and repair 
holes in the barn, they could learn woodwork in school. 
One offsets the other." 
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2, "Basically, agriculture is the only outlet for the boys 
right now and theoretically agriculture is designed to 
train them for careers in the field. It is varied but it 
doesn't fill 'the needs of all the kids. It's probably as 
broad here as you will find in any school, trying to cover 
up for the lack of industrial arts and other vocational 
subjects we don't have." 

3, "This is another deficiency. You talk about college 
oriented (students) or the ones going to technical schools . 
We only go so far in our math program too. The teacher 

we have, I'm told, goes as far as he can but, boy, this is 
a handicap. I don't know how you overcome it - maybe pro- 
gram materials on these higher levels. A brighter student 
could take on calculus rather than being stuck with the rest 
of the students." 

4, "We give him a book on the world before he even has concept 
of between here and Chehalis. i run into this a^'lot in ele- 
mentary where these kids... you think you're going along great 
until you come to Washington history and they draw a map of 
Washington with an ocean all the way around it." 

C. Parents 

!• "well, you need something that is lined up or applicable to 
working today. Well, a kid gets out of high school and he 
is not planning to go to college - he is not ready for 
nothing." 

2. "Maybe we could have something now on the order of what we 
have in agriculture, only a little more so. Have a little 
plumbing and a litt]e wiring and a little mechanics, enough 
to where the kids would know what they want to do." 

Community Involvement 
A. Teachers 

"I don't think they are encouraged at home here as greatly 
as they are in the larger towns. When they get home a lot 
of the kids have chores to do and this becomes more im- 
portant than school work." 



1. 
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2. "Because of their background many of the homes haven't had 
a very good education. And they are not interested in 
extra reading for their children. They don't get them 
books, they don't see that they bring home books and then 
read them." 

B. Parents 

1. "I'ni not saying they (the students) are not losing out by 
not having all this homework, but I wonder how a person 
would find out before it goes to far." 

2. "You know, this is it, there are nine of us here and if, 
individually, we were asked different questions about what 
our kids are doing, we'd probably get nine different 
answers. We don't really know a lot of the programs that 
are going on. If a teacher or principal were here they 
might be able to tell us some of the things they are doing 
that we are complaining about right now, that we don't even 
realize." 



Educational Administration 

A. Students 

1. "I would shorten the periods, make it nore relaxed so that 
if you accomplished anything in one class you could go to 
another teacher, another class, or do research on your own, 
without having to fill out about an eight page form to get 
from one place to the other." 

2. "It's not a matter of students, it's a matter of money 

this is not a rich community." 

B. Teachers 

1. "Another thing, in the city, if you have a few students who 
want a class, you can go down and say talk to a commercial 
artist and he can come up and teach for an hour or two and 
he enjoys it. The kids know they are getting the best. But 
in a place like this you can't draw on community resources 
because the resources aren't there." 
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2. • "We are out here, kind of to ourselves, and I don't know about 
you but I haven't gone to summer school for four or five sum- 
mers now, but I do think to hear from somebody from outside, 
like an in-service program, and have somebody come in and yak 
at you and give you a new idea, or show you some new materials. 
It really does wonders for you." 

C. Parents 

1. "We are putting the most money into the wrong end of educa- 
tion. What I'm talking about is the first 12 years. If 
our first through third grade teachers were the ones draw- 
ing the $15,000 a year, and having to work for it, I think 
we would have better qualified students. It wouldn't take 
quite as good a teacher up on the other end, if a student- 
could do some things on his own. ...I'm a proponent for 
doing away with the graded system, at least up to the 4th 
grade anyhow. Have the students work at their own rates, an.l 
then not pass them on until they can do what i.s consider- 
ed average work. That's the end of it I would like to see 
more funds go into. And maybe more counseling to find 
out what these kids really do need." 



2. "It takes an act of God to get rid of a teacher. The WiilA 

here in the State of Washington, I think, is stronger than the 
teamster's union. Any person who wants to can become a teach- 
er, there is no way to stop them. I think there should 
be some system of grading or testing to determine who should 
be a teacher " . 




ERLC 



RURAL ETHNIC 



S tu d en t I n V o 1 V em en t 

A. Students 

"That's right. Achievement, something you've done yourself, 
not something the teacher did for you. You want to be able 
to see what you can do." 

"One thing, I think, that kids can get out of school is 
responsibility: learning how to do things yourself and 
follow through when you start something." 

"But if you have a better purpose for yourself, it's easier 
to study. You put more of yourself into your studies." 

"Make sure everyone's involved. There are a lot of kids 
who have really good ideas about things like this- but who 
never say anything because they don't want to get involved, 
I guess. Maybe they're afraid to get involved." 

B. Teachers 

1. "I think if we (teach students about their own background).. 
I'm sure that this is done down in the grade schools. But 
I think, by the time they get to high school, that trick is 
lost somehow and what goes on in the classroom has nothing 
to do with their li\ es elsewhere. This I think is important. 

C. Parents 

1. "Let the kids teach Indian culture." 

2. "They had a (student) council like that but it failed because 
the decisions had already fieen made before it ever got to the 
kids .. .You ' ve got to let them have some responsibility. Let 
them feol the burden. Let them face some of the problems." 

3. "An A won't get you a loaf of bread or an A won*t teach you 
how to woxk in the woods like most of the kids are going to 
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do especially m history it ' s not their history. It's 
some other race's history." 

Educator-Learner Relationships 

A. Students 

1. "It*s not how many years a person has gone to college, 
it's how he presents the material so that the student 
can understand and enjoy the material." 

2. "r. think the little kids would be nble to under:3tand the 
young teachers (referring to high school students teaching 
elementary classes as an elective) better than older 
teachers, and we'd cut it down to their level so they'd be 
able to understand it." 

3. "Take an art class, for example. You come into class and 
the teacher c^ets you started on a project. Everything's 
going along fine but you need a little help on one part of 
the project. But instead of coming over and helping you, 
she does the whole thing herself, and you don^t learn a 
thing. " 

B. Teachers 

1. "We should be teaching youngsters, not the subjects." 

2. "Well, (students) probably have better ideas than we have 
cause, darn it, I'd tried pulling things out of them all 
year and I didn't get a THING. So I think you should take 
their suggestions; I think they're better than anything I 
have." 

C. Parents 

1. "I think it would be better to have kindergarten or first 
grade taught by one of our people who have a feeling for 
the Indian culture and Indian children, than to have the 
course taught by someone who is twice as educated or 
three times as smart." 

2. "I imagine that the teacher who is not an Indian feels like 
an outsider. It must be very hard for the teacher to work 
with.. .our mixed Indians and not understand them." 
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3. "Well, I think we've got to try and understand the teachers 
that cone here,,,the culture's foreig:i to them,,.and we ask 
them to teach .^.ubjects to our kids, and they can't under- 
stand our kids. And so you can't really blame them for being 
on the defensive." 

Self-Image 

A. Students 

1. "One of the things that I v/ant my school to do is to help 
a person or a student to get his identity out of school.., 
I think that school should be estaj'Dlished to help a person 
gain some self -dignity and learn about himself." 

2. "There used to be a teacher's wife that came in and she 
taught (remedial) reading. Even then when she did that, 
the other kids made fun of them and they were ashamed to 
go to that class." 

B. Teachers 

"I suppose this is kind of what the kids were saying they 
wanted, I call it ego pills, this self-respect this 
personal identity. These kids need more ego pills; they 
need a larger dose of them. Those who don't gcL the large 
enough dose, they are remedial recepients either in the 
classroom or out." 

"The difficulty is they have to have something they can 
succeed at. And if you push them along and let them go 
and they get up where they can't do high school work... 
they can't read and the only thing they can succeed at is 
to make noise and trouble, and we have quite a few of theiu." 

"(Students) can't name it (what their culture is) or explain 
it most of them though. Did you ask them just WHAT their 
culture consisted of?" 

C. Parents 

1. "We are minority group and labeled as dumb and,, as long as 
we are labeled as dumb, we might as well stay dumb. The 
cids tend to give up because they always think they are not 
O as good as other kids . " 



2. 
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2, "All the kids lack self-confidence. All the way through 
school, the kids they play with in recess they are scared 
to talk to in front of in class." 



Curriculum Structure 

A. Students 

1, "One of the things to study is our own self-identity • How 
we fit into things. How we can do something, or what we 
can do." 

2, "Most important of all, we should learn how Indian culture 
relates to today. " 

3, "Another thing you need •.•are lots of things that are up- 
to-date^ so you really know what's going on, like Vietnam 
and stuff like that. We have a course in world problems, 
but we don't have enough material. We may discuss Vietnam 
and we know generally what's happening, but we don't have 
enough material to* learn how it happened and wh^it's hap- 
pening and what exactly is happening," 

B, Teachers 

1. "We know they need these other things (culture classes) . 

But the fact that they've learned about their culture isn't 
going to really prepare them for graduating from high 
school so that they're able to handle geometry, we'll say, 
when they get to college." 

2* "If the Indians are going to stay on the reservation, they'r« 
going to have to earn their living. They're not, -probably, 
going to be working in the library, and^^^as I suggested, 
they could run a course on commercial fishing^ • •this : ype of 
thing • There would be many other aspects of it^ We could 
concentrate on some of the basic things they'd need in 
forestr'y if they go to work for the 'Crown Z^' Maybe they 
, could work up in this company if they had sufficient back- 
ground, more easily than they do (now) - anything that will 
earn them a living on the reservation because most of them 
are going to stay here." 



C. Parents 



1. "I think they've got to get their own culture involved in 
this thing. The students don't know their own background 
and they certainly don't get it in school. They get the 
Fall of the Roman Empire and they don't. care whether the 
Empire fell or not. They don't get their culture in school," 

2. "They probably learn more bookkeeping that way too (by hav- 
ing practical experience) than if they just had to sit down 
and learn it in class. 

**They also learn by experience. They learn what it means to 
be a boss, and they also have spending money, which they 
have to learn how to budget.'* 



Community Involvement 

A. Teachers 

1, "Obviously, it really HURTS a lot of kids because their 
parents don't care if they come to school or not; they don't 
care if they study well. What can be done about it? Can 
the school I mean, I don ' t feel like going down to every 
parent's house and talking to them and telling them to make 
their kids come to school because I don't think it ' d work 
but something's got to be done, but I don't know what the 
answer is . " 

B. Parents 

3., "I think if there were a better understanding between teacher, 
child and school the parents would get behind their child more 
and encourage him to go to school," 

2, "I think the teachers would have a lot easier time if they 
participated in community affairs and got to know the people, 
the parents as well as the students. ^" 

3, "Let me give you an example • I was called on the carpet by 
the school last summer because my daughter was going into 
the 12th grade and was taking a whole bunch of mickey mouse 
courcse^o but she said she wanted to go to college. The 
school, people wanted to know why I wasn't having her take. 
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for example, another English course and college preparation 
courses. I told them I'd never been consulted, so I regarded 
mysolf as having failed as a parent because I hadn't poked 
my Aose into her affairs enough to find out what was going 
on. But I also consider it a failure of the counseling at 
school." 

Educational Administration 

A. Students 

1. "I think we should have a special course just for seniors. 
I get done with all of my requirements and therx I have to 
take an art course because that's all there is left to 
take. An art course isn't going to help me in college if 
1 want to go into business and management." 

2. "We had a new physics teacher come and he really didn't have 
very much to work with." 

3. "Another thing, we have teachers come here, like history 
teachers. Maybe there's a history teacher that already 

has the job, so the history teacher ends up teaching seventh 
grade science or typing or something. So kids don't learn 
how to type and other kids don't learn science very well. 
They just go by the book and films, that's all." 

B. Teachers 

1. "There's a big problem now because people are being passed, 
just to get them out of school. They're here for no reason 
except be with friends. They're not doing them any good, 
just hindering other people who want to learn." 

2. "I think it's all a matter of economics here, though. We 
can visualize and we can imagine and we can wish for all 
these things for the children but we're going to have to 
have more staff on cur faculty. We are badly in need of 
them because we must, in order to graduate them with a good 
conscience, follow state regulations and state requirements." 

3. "Well, and besides, teachers shouldn't have to teach outside 
their fields . " 



"Yeah, and everybody does." 
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Parents 

1. "The state requires that they teach a certain amount of sub- 
jects, so here we get back to the problem of state rules and 
regulations and district rules and regulations." 

2. "VJhat we need is specialized teachers who can take the 
children aside in small groups an<i help them. In larger 
schools you may have a large number 6f children who have, 
the same problem and you can therefore justify pa^^mg a 
teacher to specialize with these 15 or 25 students, whereas 
in our schools there may be only four or five and there is 
not a large enough number to warrant a special teacher. 
That's the problem." 

3. "If these kids want to go on to college, something has to 
be done about the counseling situation so that they (the 
teachers) know that these kids want to go on to college 
and do something about it, like seeing that they take 
the right courses in their senior year." 



BUSINESSMEN 



Two interviews were held with employers , one in Seattle and one in 
Yakima. The participants were drawn from both the public and private 
employment sectors and from firms of varying sizes. 

Student Involvement 

1 . "Maybe I was thinking about self-instruction more 
than individual instruction, if you are going to 
make a distinctioil, I think we've got two different 
things here. If you are going to start talking 
about self-instruction, then you cut down a lot of 
these other things that you don't need. We don't 

do too much teaching, children teach themselves 
pretty well. If you lay the opportunities out for 
them they can usually find their way there faster 
than you can show them." Seattle. 

2. "Question — 'Where are you going?' should be the 
subject matter of a course in juni*or high levels 
and then relate to industry or whatever. Discuss 
their future to motivate them. These kids have 

to be motivated. To be motivated you have to have 
an objective. Try to achieve something." Yakima. 

Educator-Learner Relationships 

1. "The coach and the vocational teacher probably 

do more counseling than do the counselors, because 
they have the opportunity for it. So you separate 
the counselor and say 'If yci; want to see the 
counselor you go into his office, knock on his 
door and go into his office.' " Seattle. 

"It seems like the kids can't talk to their folks. 
The world is moving so fast that this counseling 
is important, much more so than the days when I 
v/as in high school. They realize, themselves, 
that the war and the possibility of going into 
the service, that they've got to find a place to' y.' 
go. Things are going so fast that they need help "i^^ 
and assistance and need to talk to somebody," Yakima. 



2. 
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Self-Image 

1. "Let's put tirst things first. Like if the 
kid is emotionally fouled up and doesn't 
have an adult to identify with we know 
that nothing else we do is going to make a 
darn bit of difference to that kid. If he's 
got that, let's make sure he is interested 
in something, where we can motivate him. If 
we can't motivate him you've got a negative 
experience in the school." Seattle. 



2. "The big brother model is a recognition that, 

if a kid grows up without an adequate male 
figure to identify with, the chances go way 
up that he's not going to fit into our system, 
and he's going to ride on our backs with 
vengeance." Seattle. 

3. "Get the parents into the schools. Now I was 

appalled to attend an open house, and I 
certainly like the female gender greatest 
thing since cut bread - but, I was appalled 
at the nuraJjer of fathers attending . It ' s 

75% or 80% mothers, very few fathers 

Identifying with the male image, junior is 
asfjociating* ;<yrith the feminine gender when it 
con.es to school things." Seattle. 

Curriculum Structure 



1. "I would like to see a garage set up, where 
at the age of 14, why, he can start to learn 
to use tocls to produce something of value; 
that he spends half or more of his time there, 
that an instructor is available, self -instruct- 
ional devices so that he could pick up his book 
on basic math when he needed it, or ask the 
teacher (concerning these practical matters)." Seattle. 



RJC 



2. "Those of you who have teenagers, were you 

surprised the first time they got paychecks 

and found out how much taxes were coming 

out and that? They were completely amazed. 
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All of a sudden all of this government spending 
and that came to a highlight. Isn't it ridiculous 
that young people today don't realize it until 
they receive their first paycheck?" Yakima. 

Community Involvement 

1. "But you must realize in many work situations 
we really have separated schools from the 
community. We've separated it from work, from 
government, from the home, so that this 
departmentalization has really cost a lot of 
our growth . " Seattle, 

2. "Bring the school into the community. Drastic- 
ally alter the ratio of adults to children, so 
they can learn how to be adults. Well, for 
instance, to l^^arn arithmetic by working at the 
neighboi:hood grocery store. In other words, 

to learn the educational skills through actually' 
doing things of value, which would be in a 
situation where somebcdy would be able to teach 
them something and then check them on it, where 
you have immediate feedback." Seattle. 

3. "We have to look at our total society, particu- 
larly our family life. I think we are too 
prone to turn over to the schools a lot of things 
we should be doing at home. There isn't the 
guidance in the home there ought to be. 
Consequently the schools are trying to pick it 
up, and they can't do it. At least, I don't 
think they've found a way to do it yet." Seattle. 

4. "If my kid isn't doing very well, I like to know 
it. I don't like to have to run down there and 
ask the principal if I can talk to the teacher. 
I'd rather have the teacher say that Johnny isn't 
doing so well and that we'd better get after 
him. " Yakima. 

Educational Administration 



1. "What we need is more vocational training in the 



schools, particularly at the secondary level. 
Unfortunately, it is my observance that these 
things are elective type things. As a matter 
of friCt, not only are rhey elect ives but they 
are locked down on, rather than something that 
should be brought into the forefront, because 
a good half of those students are going to be 
doing things with their hands when they get out 
of school, and we need to stress the vocational 
aspects . " Seattle . 

"I think a counselor should be a little bit 
business oriented. I mean this kid is going 
to have to find gainful employment once he 
gets out of school. If they see that this kid 
is not going to have it to get through college 
then they should guide him into seme of this 
vocational stuff that you are talking about, 
otherwise, he is going to come out illiterate 
and digging ditches." Yakima. 
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CONSULTANT OM M-IFICATIONS 

Consulting Services Corporation, with offices in Seattle, Washington, 
and St. Paul, Minnesota, is a firm specializing in economic and 
educational research and governmental services. Clients include 
private business, legislative bodies, and local, state and Federal 
government. 

During the last three years. Consulting Services Corporation has 
participated in over 20 major research and planning projects in 
seven states. More recently, national evaluations have taken** 
Consulting Services Corporation to an additional 24 states. Some 
of the work experience relevant to surveys and educational problems 
include (a) a preliminary assessment of educational needs for 
students in Washington State for the Title III ESEA Advisory Council, 
(b) an assessment of educational needs of Indian students in Arizona 
for the Arizona Title III ESEA Advisory Council, (c) a national 
evaluation of Adult Basic Education programs for the U.S. Office of 
Economic Opportunity, including development of an evaluative model 
and management information system, (d) a study of seasonal farm 
workers in the State of New Jersey for the Governor's Migrant Labor 
Task Force, (e) a survey of the characteristics of migratory farm 
workers in Washington State, prepared as background information 
for administrative and legislative changes, and (f) the design of 
a Human Resources Utilization program for the Washington State Office 
of Economic Opportunity. 

Additional information regarding the work experience of Consulting 
Services Corporation can be made available upon request. 



